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THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED 


Ons of the many remarkable features of the Fourth Gospel is 
the emergence towards its close of a mysterious figure described 
as the Disciple whom Jesus loved. He appears for the first time 
at the Lord’s Table and plays a leading part in the solemn scene 
of dismay when the shadow of Judas’s treachery has fallen upon 
the devoted company. He appears again as a leader in the 
discovery of the empty tomb on Easter morn; and finally he 
appears at the memorable scene of Peter’s rehabilitation after 
his painful lapse. He is vouched for as the author of the Gospel 
or at least as the ultimate authority for its contents. It is not sur- 
prising that this enigmatic personage should have aroused the 
interest of students and lovers of this Gospel; nor that the 
unanimous voice of tradition from earliest times should have 
identified him with John the son of Zebedee. 

The question of his identity is, of course, of first-rate im- 
portance, and scholars have devoted immense labour to its solu- 
tion. But there is another perhaps minor question that might 
also closely concern us. What is the meaning of the descriptive 
title that he gave himself or that was given to him? 

In each of the short narratives in which he appears the 
Anonymous Disciple is found in association with Peter, and is 
accorded some sort of precedence over Peter: as if he stood 
nearer to the Master, enjoyed a greater measure of His confidence, 
or understood better the demands of tense situations. Can it 
be that we have here a lingering trace of ancient rivalries? We 
know how, at Corinth, men said, “ I am of Paul and I of Cephas 
and I of Apollos”; each one magnifying the teacher to whom 
he felt he owed most. What if in Ephesus one said, “ I am of 
Peter ’’, and another said, “‘ I am of John”? And the followers 
of John sought to maintain the dignity of their master by 
exalting the Disciple whom Jesus loved alongside of or even 
above the Disciple whom Jesus had called “* The Rock ”’? 
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We know, moreover, that rivalries existed among the Twelve 
even when Jesus was present with them, leading to disputes 
which they sometimes referred to His arbitration. Which of 
them would be greatest? Which was most deserving because 
he had given up most for His sake? Most touching of all, 
which of them loved Him most? Such emulation, even when it 
was noble, He must gently rebuke; and in the end Peter, who 
had been loudest in his claims, had fully learned his lesson. 
After his fall he can still say, ‘‘ Thou knowest that I love Thee”, 
but he cannot say, “‘ I love Thee more than these”. Among the 
Disciples of Jesus Christ there can be no self-exaltation or odious 
comparisons, not even when it is a matter of service to or love 
of the Lord. This man did not describe himself as the Disciple 
who loved Jesus. That would have implied merits of his own, 
if not superior merits, and for such a claim he knows there can 
be no room in the Christian fellowship. 

But—the Disciple whom Jesus loved? True, the Lord is 
now subject. It is He Who acts. But is there not, even so, some 
pretension to superiority, as if the Lord of them all had singled 
him out for His special favour and regard, and given to him 
alone a greater share of His love? Then indeed the old emulation 
has returned in a new form. There have been always “‘ Those of 
John” for whom this is the obvious and natural meaning of 
the phrase. But what if it should be read in the light of Paul’s 
saying, ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am the chief”? Or this, “* He loved me and gave 
Himself for me”? Then it would mean something entirely 
different. In describing himself as the Disciple whom Jesus 
loved he would not be claiming any privilege denied to others 
and specially reserved for himself, or any private distinction of 
which he may in any way be proud. On the contrary, he is 
acknowledging that the only significant thing about him is the 
fact that Jesus loved him, a plain obvious generality until it is 
seen in all its glory with the eyes of complete humility. 

This is assuredly the right meaning, and it contains one of 
the hardest lessons in the Christian course. We all have our 
varied dignities and distinctions, capacities and achievements, 
and our natural inclination is to maintain them against all 
comers. We have our different records of loyalty and zeal in 
the service of our common Lord, and we would not have them 
made light of. There are many facts about us that we would 
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fain have duly recognised, and in the struggle for recognition 
the fact that Jesus loved us pales into a pious platitude. The 
man who knew himself only as “ The Disciple whom Jesus 
loved” would have us likewise see that this is the one great 
significant, wondrous, incredible fact about us, beside which 
all else is but vain-glory. To see this clearly is to attain the 
higher reaches of the Christian Life. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
WORLD 


I nave chosen this subject partly because I have had a good deal 
to do with it in practice, and because it has become a very live 
issue in many countries. The next few years are likely to see 
some very determined struggles over it. A group in America 
has been working on the matter for some years and a corres- 
ponding British group was set up early this year by the British 
Council of Churches. For the preparation of this paper I have 
had access to a typescript draft of the book prepared by the 
American group,? and to several papers prepared for the use 
of the British group. 


THE POST-WAR 


I 


There is a considerable temptation to elaborate the historical 
side of the question. I have heard Scottish Church history 
described as being largely the story of a struggle for the attain- 
ment of religious freedom. In any study of religious freedom, 
Presbyterianism will be found to have a sadly mixed record. 
I am not enough of a historian to be able to dispute a statement 
quoted in the American book referred to, that on the Protestant 
side England and Scotland were the worst cases in the record. 
On the other side, there is good reason for the fact that when, a 
few years ago, the question became acute for Japanese Christians, 
the Presbyterians seemed to be the only ones who realised the 
issue. 

The fact is that it was not until the nineteenth century 
that there was any widespread achievement of religious liberty. 
The reasons for its denial are fairly obvious and not only still 
hold but in the next few years two of them are likely to be 
determinative in several countries of Europe and the East. 
The three main motives for refusing religious liberty are political, 
cultural and religious. 

It was for long held that it was a prerequisite to the political 
strength of any country that its people should be of one religion. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Cecil, for instance, put the point quite clearly 
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when he maintained that “‘ there could be no government where 
there was division and consequently that that State could never 
be in safety where there was toleration of two religions. For 
there was no enmity so great as that for religion, and therefore 
they that differed in the service of their God could never agree 
in the service of their country”. The belief was that heresy 
was revolt against public authority and the integrity of the 
community. When, in recent years, the Japanese Government 
insisted on all Japanese sharing in State Shinto worship, the 
dominating motive was this political one of promoting national 
unity. The fierceness of religious division in present-day India 
has a potent political element in it, because political representa- 
tion goes by religion and the numerically larger religious group 
has correspondingly greater political power. 

Allied to the political motive is the cultural one. Cultural 
solidarity is frequently considered one of the marks of a true 
nation. Historically, religion and culture, intellectual, aesthetic 
and social, have been closely intertwined. It is still true in more 
primitive societies that religion and culture are so vitally con- 
nected that they cannot exist apart, and that is true also of the 
by-no-means primitive Hinduism. Of no country can it be said 
that a change in religion will not sooner or later effect a change 
in its culture. There are to-day countries so afraid of cultural 
divisions within their boundaries or so proud of their cultural 
heritage that they resent the persistence of religious differences or 
the intrusion of new religions. The countries of eastern Europe 
are examples of the urge for cultural solidarity, and fear of the 
effects of Christianity on her culture has been one of the reasons 
for China’s hesitation about allowing the spread of Christian ideas. 

The third reason is more definitely religious, although the 
religious motive has frequently been mixed up with political 
and cultural ones and also with economic considerations. What 
is commonly called the religious motive for the denial of religious 
freedom involves both the idea of dishonouring the worshipped 
deity and the conviction that the prevailing religion is the only 
true one. Obviously, purely religious intolerance is most likely 
to be found in monotheistic religions, and that is generally 
but not always true. Judaism, Christianity and Islam are not 
the only intolerant religions. Tibet professes a depraved form 
of Buddhism and is one of the lands closed to other religions 
than its own. Of the greater countries of Asia, the partly 
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polytheistic, partly agnostic China has been much the most 
hospitable to new religions. It is not, of course, to be wondered 
at that the conviction that one has been given the sole religious 
truth should breed the determination to force others to accept 
it for their own good. Augustine made violent use of the text 
“‘ compel them to come in”, which became a standard base for 
medieval compulsion. 

The Roman Catholic record in the matter of religious in- 
tolerance is much worse than the Protestant one, but the Pro- 
testant one is bad enough. It is doubtful if any denomination 
that has had the power to inflict persecution has a clean record 
of refusing to use it. It was the descendants of the Independents 
of the Mayflower who were guilty of the only American 
religious killing, the burning of four Quakers on Boston 
Common. Spurgeon himself pointed out to the Baptists that 
while they had a clean record, it was also the case that they 
had never been in a position to indulge in persecution. If we 
remember that Spain burned a Jew and hanged a Quaker as 
late as 1826, we must also remember that in Protestant Britain 
civil disabilities based on religious differences did not disappear 
till well through the nineteenth century. 

These three motives were, of course, seldom operative 
singly. The religious motive was frequently mixed up with 
political and cultural motives, and was also sometimes negatived 
by them. The State of Maryland was founded by Roman 
Catholics before toleration was usual, but they, against all 
Roman tradition, put religious toleration into their constitution 
as the only way of securing enough settlers to ensure the pros- 
perity of the State. The economic motive got the better of the 
religious one. 

The cause of religious freedom has, however, progressed in 
spite of the strength of the motives which hindered it. It is 
a Christian achievement, mainly but not entirely Protestant. 
It has appeared most slowly in Orthodox countries. Roman 
Catholic countries have generally occupied a middle position, 
and have often accepted toleration by way of making the best 
of a bad business for the Church. There are always exceptions, 
of course. Many of the noblest utterances in favour of religious 
freedom have come from Roman Catholics, not all of them in 
predominantly Protestant countries. To-day the Protestant 
in Eire has more freedom than the Roman Catholic in Ulster. 
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It is worth noting, however, that, generally speaking, the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant conceptions of religious freedom 
vary considerably. Roman Catholics are inclined to identify 
religious liberty with the untrammelled power of their Church, 
while Protestants judge it by the freedom of the individual 
conscience, assuring to every person the free expression of his 
convictions. 

The last point I want to mention on the historical aspect of 
the subject is one that is not always remembered. It is, that 
religious liberty is secure only when other liberties also are 
achieved. “‘ One liberty never stands alone; it must form part 
of a system or it is not liberty ” (Sturzo). Without the common 
liberties of speech, publication, assembly, property, freedom from 
arbitrary domination and interference, religious liberty can with 
difficulty exist and certainly cannot be full or secure. Christianity 
has done much to secure the common liberties, but religious 
liberty has been the most difficult achievement of all. Luzzatti, 
the Jewish former Premier of Italy, in his book on God in Freedom 
writes: 

The organic evolution of England, a country in which all constitutional 
guarantees were developed before religious guarantees, proves, in fact, that 
religious liberty is the most difficult and slowest of liberties to root itself in 
private life and in the life of the State, and while it ought to be the very basis of 
a civic community, generally succeeds in being only its crowning feature. 

I should like to finish this section by one more quotation, 
from L. T. Hobhouse, who finds that modern history in the 
West is a graded movement from freedom of conscience (in a 
restricted sense) to full religious equality. He says in his 
Evolution of Morals: 

This change is sometimes represented as merely a consequence of religious 
scepticism, the implication being that if the world held itself as certain of funda- 
mental truths as it did in the twelfth century, it would not hesitate to impose 
them on all its members by force as it did then on the rare occasions which arose. 
But there is a deeper principle involved, illustrating the many-sided meaning 
of the idea of Personality. Far from implying any indifference to religion, the 
principle of religious equality is a recognition of the profound importance of 
intellectual sincerity, particularly in relation to the deepest problems of life. 


From the moment that honesty is recognised as a duty, it becomes increasingly 
repugnant to penalise the beliefs to which it may lead. 


II 


I do not intend to take up time discussing definitions of 
religious freedom. I have read a considerable number of them, 
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and the one produced by the American group seems the most 
comprehensive for the practical purposes of this paper. It 
reads: 

Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include freedom to worship ac- 
cording to conscience and to bring up children in the faith of their parents ; 
freedom for the individual to change his religion ; freedom to preach, educate, 
publish, and carry on missionary activities ; and freedom to organise with others, 
and to acquire and hold property for these purposes. 

Presumably freedom to believe is taken for granted, for it 
is not mentioned. One omission, however, seems to me serious, 
namely, freedom from compulsion to act against one’s con- 
science in religious matters. I know that this is a very difficult 
question and that very careful definition is needed. Later 
parts of the paper will show the relevance of it. 

We can now look at some parts of the post-war world 
where religious liberty in the wideness of the quoted definition 
is not likely to be readily achieved, especially if we accept the 
substance of my last two quotations, that religious liberty is the 
last of the liberties to be secured, and that it is based not on 
indifference to religion but on respect for personality. 

There is one threat to religious liberty that is very old but 
keeps reappearing—the desire of governments to use religion 
and religious institutions for their own purposes. It is not 
entirely absent in our own country, although I should not 
care to suggest that it is becoming a menace. It is always present 
in countries with well-established religions, notably in Moslem 
lands and in countries with authoritarian governments. I 
believe it to be present in a subtle but dangerous form in China, 
where Chiang Kai-Shek’s Government has, by favours shown, 
attached the Church of Christ in China to itself in a way that 
may well compromise the future freedom of that Church. The 
same may conceivably happen in Japan if the Government 
continues its present policy of trying to make a good impression 
and showing what really good boys Japanese are when not misled 
by wicked militarists, 

In eastern Europe it is difficult to believe that Stalin will 
allow real religious freedom either in Russia or in the countries 
he seems determined to keep under his control. A journalist 
writing in a New York paper said: 


Stalin cannot reverse the fixed policy of more than twenty years and 
allow not merely freedom of worship, which exists in the sense that churches 
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are still open, but freedom to teach religion, without opening the way to other 
revolutionary changes. For liberty, like peace and war, is indivisible. It is 
impossible to grant freedom of worship without granting freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly. Religious liberty cannot exist without 
civil liberty and vice versa. 

Such recent books as I have read describing conditions in 
Russia during the war suggest that freedom in any sense re- 
sembling ours is still far off in Russia. And the history of the 
Church in Russia is one of the worst on record as a Church that 
was itself an agent of persecution. It is worth remembering, 
too, that Stalin himself knew that Church from the inside. 
At the same time it is doubtful if even Stalin is prepared to flout 
world opinion to the extent of denying even the appearance 
of religious freedom. Adolf Keller has written: 

Religious liberty, a discovery of the nineteenth century, has since become 
one of the great claims of modern culture ; and no State, not even Bolshevist 
Russia, dares to refuse it officially, at least in principle. 


One fears, too, for what will happen in the countries now under 
Russian control. Romania, for example, has about the worst 
history of religious intolerance of any country in Europe. 
At the other end of the Continent lies Spain, where religious 
intolerance still holds and Protestants suffer severe disabilities 
and even persecution. In certain Belgian and Portuguese 
colonies also Protestants suffer from oppressive differentiation. 
We may hope that an enlightened public opinion and a 
greater sense of national security may gradually bring about 
improvement in the backward countries of Europe. In Moslem 
lands, however, the prospects for religious freedom are becoming 
worse instead of better. Egypt supplies an example. The 
Christian minorities there had been persecuted for many cen- 
turies, but relief appeared early in the nineteenth century. 
The British occupation from 1882 onwards confirmed this 
freedom. After the first world war things improved still further. 
The new Egyptian Constitution guaranteed absolute freedom 
of conscience, equality before the law, liberty of opinion, and 
of education, and the free exercise of every religion and belief, 
subject to the requirements of law and order. At the same 
time it opened the door for discrimination against non-Moslems 
by its declaration (in Art. 149) that “‘ Islam is the religion of 
the State”. There is a long list of discriminations against the 
Christian, but the relevant one is this. The Government has 
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established a regular procedure for registering the conversion 
of a person from Christianity to Islam, but there is no similar 
process for those changing from Islam to Christianity. Freedom 
of religion in Egypt does not admit the right of conversion, 
except to Islam, 

What is true of Egypt is true of most Moslem countries 
of the Near East. It is difficult, however, to make an appeal 
for recognition of the right of conversion to well-informed 
governments which know of the difficulties, e.g. in Spain, for 
a Roman Catholic who wishes to become a Protestant. The 
appeal would be greatly strengthened if a joint approach could 
be made by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
together. 

I should like next to give a few paragraphs to India, where 
the prospects for religious freedom seem to become darker 
as political controversy drags on. In some Native States laws 
have been passed under which anyone who changes his religion 
must register the change with the civil magistrate and hand 
over his children to be brought up by relatives who have re- 
mained members of the ancestral religious community. Again, 
in Native States missionaries can be, and, in fact, sometimes are, 
excluded. Even in British India the Government can refuse 
entrance to non-British missionaries, and of all missionary 
agencies they require a pledge “that all due obedience and 
respect should be given by its members to the lawfully constituted 
Government”. This is not required in any other country and 
some feel that it lays on missionaries the stigma of being anti- 
national at a time when national aspirations have been officially 
recognised. The proportion of people with a higher education 
is greater among Christians than among followers of other 
religions, but admission to certain Government colleges goes in 
proportion to the size of the religious community, so that 
Christians secure relatively fewer places than they could use 
to good purpose. 

The reason for the fierce objection to freedom of conversion 
is more political than religious, because representation in British 
India goes by religions, not by residential constituencies. There 
is, therefore, a desire on the part of the numerically preponderant 
Hindu community that the minority religions should not add 
to their numbers. 

Meantime the British Government in India is so scared of 
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religious brawls that it tries to lean “‘ neither to partiality on 
the one hand nor to impartiality on the other ”’. 

The remaining part of the world to which I wish to refer 
is the Far East, and particularly Manchuria and Japan. 

About ten years ago, Japan, in her anxiety to strengthen 
cultural and spiritual solidarity in Manchuria, decided to 
propagate certain elements in Confucianism which suited her 
purpose, and to make Confucius himself an object of worship. 
Representatives of public institutions, including schools, were 
ordered to attend twice a year ceremonies at Confucian temples 
at which offerings of certain animals and of vegetable foods 
were made to the spirit of the old agnostic, who had advised 
that spirits should be venerated but left alone. (Incidentally it 
was a curious blunder to choose one as Chinese as Confucius 
to develop the national spirit of a country that it was intended to 
separate completely from everything Chinese and link with 
Japanese culture.) We refused to have our Christian schools 
represented at these ceremonies. To begin with, we were 
tacitly allowed to stay away, but later were told that we must 
either conform or close the schools. We decided to close the 
schools, partly because we believed that Confucius would soon 
disappear in favour of some more definitely religious object of 
worship imported from Japan. It might have been possible, 
as some Christians did, to maintain that the services were not 
religiously objectionable. Many Chinese looked on the ob- 
servances as simply another comic performance by the people 
who arranged annual services to the spirits of the pigs slain 
and eaten during the previous twelve months. 

The fears of the missionary body were soon confirmed 
when the worship of the Sun Goddess was set up in Manchuria. 
The puppet Emperor was graciously pleased to grant an imperial 
edict in which he stated that he had adopted the Sun Goddess 
as the divine patroness of Manchukuo and hoped his loyal 
people would do the same. Representatives of public institutions, 
including churches, were ordered to attend services at the State 
Shinto shrines which had been erected in the larger cities as a 
beginning. An interesting effort at an extension of this was 
revealed when a police official in a small country town called 
on the local Presbyterian minister, Roman priest, and Moslem 
Imam (all Chinese) and asked how they would look on an official 
request to have pictures of the Emperor in their churches. All 
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three gave the same answer, tactfully expressed no doubt, “ We 
are sorry that we cannot do that”. 

A short account of what happens in Japan will show what 
is involved and the relevance of the matter to our subject. 

A religions law passed in Japan in 1940 declared that there 
were three permitted religions in Japan: Sect Shinto, Buddhism 
and Christianity. Islam was added later. Any Japanese subject 
was free to hold the beliefs and share in the worship of any 
one or more of these recognised religions. Over against them 
stood State Shinto, established in 1871, whose ceremonies were 
officially declared to be not religious. All loyal subjects had to 
share in these ceremonies either personally or through repre- 
sentatives. Particular care was taken to see to it that Christian 
schools and churches had their representatives present at the 
State Shinto shrines on the required occasions. 

What happened at these services was normally this. Shinto 
priests in priestly vestments first purified the place and the 
participants. Then, with the ringing of a bell or the clapping of 
hands, the enshrined spirits were invited to be present and to 
accept the offerings about to be given to them. These spirits 
would include those of the Sun Goddess, a varying selection 
of other nature deities, some of them phallic, and the spirits 
of thirteen selected Emperors. The whole 124 Emperors are, of 
course, divine as direct descendants of the Sun Goddess, but 
worship is generally confined to these thirteen representatives. 
Three of them were outstanding patrons of war; seven were 
deposed or drowned or killed; and, lastly, three were out- 
standing makers of Japan: Jimmu, the first Emperor; Kwammu, 
founder of a new regime in the eighth century; and Meiji, the 
grandfather of the present Emperor and the founder of modern 
Japan. 

Offerings of flowers and of certain fruits of the earth were 
then made and ritual prayers were read. In some cases individual 
worshippers might then come forward and offer personal 
worship. In the case of some of the shrines, there was a sale 
of relics, e.g. pieces of the wood of the shrine laid by when it 
was periodically rebuilt, or tiny pieces of silk from the scrolls 
which had hung inside the shrine. These were often bought 
by Japanese soldiers as amulets that would keep them safe in 
battle. The most significant form of this concomitant of the 
ceremonies, however, was the distribution of pieces of rice cake. 
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These were placed inside the shrine and remained there until 
they had become “ saturated with divine power”. Then they 
were taken out and broken into tiny morsels which were dis- 
tributed to the heads of families, to be reverently carried home 
and there eaten as a kind of sacramental meal. 

It would be difficult for a student of comparative religion 
to maintain that these services were outwith the sphere of his 
studies. But the Japanese Government stoutly maintained that 
these ceremonies were not religious and that any objection to 
them was based on political, not on religious grounds. 

The relevance of all this to our subject lies here. There 
is an article in the Japanese Constitution (No. XXVIII) promising 
freedom of religion, which in the official translation reads: 
“* Japanese subjects shall, within limits of law, not prejudicial 
to peace and order and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief.” That at first sight looks not 
too bad, but note the two safeguards for the Government: sot 
prejudicial to law and order, and not antagonistic to their duties 
as subjects. These are capable of very wide interpretation, and 
the Japanese police interpreted them as covering a refusal to 
share in State Shinto ceremonies. Such a refusal might without 
much stretching be claimed to be prejudicial to peace and order; 
and without any difficulty at all refusal was declared to be 
antagonistic to duties as a subject. Which brings me back to 
the point I mentioned in the middle of this paper—the necessity 
for constitutional protection against compulsion to share in 
ceremonies or actions that one may, for reasons of conscience, 
abhor. 

The State must rightly have regard to considerations of 
public order, which it is its first duty to preserve. We accept 
the principle when a State has to deal with polygamous Mormons, 
or processions of naked Doukhobours, or even intransigent 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. But when we come to dealing with 
Conscientious Objectors it is not so easy. I am not raising the 
issue of the rightness or wrongness of pacifism, but the question 
of how far religious freedom must include freedom from being 
compelled to do anything to which one objects on sincerely 
held religious convictions. The usual type of Western Govern- 
ment says: “‘ It is necessary for the safety of the State that all 
able-bodied men should serve in the armed forces, and those 
who refuse must incur certain penalties.” Presumably the 
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really conscientious objector will accept these penalties as the 
cost of keeping his conscience clean, and the more enlightened 
type of State will respect his conscience and, where possible, 
provide alternatives which he can accept. The Japanese State 
says: “It is necessary for maintaining the solidarity of the 
State that all Japanese subjects should share in the State Shinto 
ceremonies, and as these ceremonies are not religious, no 
objection on religious grounds is valid.” We may regret the 
fact that Japanese Christians did not risk the alternative, but 
we have to remember (1) that, so far as I know, the alternative 
was not stated and it might well have involved torture and 
death; and (2) that Japanese Christians did not see the issue 
so clearly as to convince them that it was a matter where con- 
science called for the acceptance of martyrdom. After all, we 
must allow other people to decide for themselves when they 
are called on to accept martyrdom. Our problem is, What 
can legitimately be claimed in the name of religious liberty by 
way of freedom not only to worship as conscience directs, but 
to be excused action that conscience declares to be wrong? 
We may claim the inviolability of the inner personal life from 
the authority of the State, even in Japan, but although the 
roots of the matter are inner, deep in conscience and conviction, 
the problems arise in the community. 

One other claim in the definition I quoted needs a little 
attention—freedom to educate. This is differently interpreted 
in countries where there is most religious freedom. In Britain 
we recognise it and give State help to denominational schools. 
This has been confirmed and extended in the recent English 
Act, and presumably in Scotland the present amount of assistance 
will be continued. In America, on the other hand, no Govern- 
ment assistance is given to any kind of “ private’ school, and 
that includes denominational schools. The Roman Catholic 
Church insists on its right to educate its own children, and it is 
allowed to do so, provided it finds all the needed money itself. 
It manages this, by very great effort, and succeeds in maintaining 
its schools only because most of the teaching is done by members 
of religious orders who receive merely nominal salaries. 

I take it that most of us would agree that those who wish 
to have their children educated in schools where religion is 
taken seriously should be free to do so, at any rate if they are 
prepared to pay for it. This is probably best done nowadays 
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in certain boarding schools, but the future of these seems rather 
doubtful at present for a variety of reasons. I am not sug- 
gesting that the right to give a Christian education will be denied, 
but it looks as if it might be increasingly difficult. 

The prospect for Christian education in several non- 
Christian countries is not good. It is not unlikely that in parts 
of India it may be restricted to the children of Christians and 
that even they may find it increasingly difficult to maintain. 
China is at the moment strongly nationalist, not unnaturally. 
There has been a tendency for some years to make elementary 
education entirely a matter for the State and to forbid all 
primary education in private schools, which include the 
Christian Schools. The present policy is that education in 
secondary and high schools and colleges and universities may 
remain in other than Government hands, and that is a very 
valuable right which gives hope of maintaining a supply of 
well-prepared young men and women for Church service. But 
it will be a serious deprivation for Christian parents that they 
are not allowed to provide a religious education for their children, 
only a small proportion of whom continue into the secondary 
stages. I incline to think that we are justified in claiming that 
full religious freedom involves the right to give younger children 
a religious education if their parents desire it. The objection to 
it in China and most other nationalist countries is the old one 
of the need for maintaining cultural solidarity. 

My final paragraphs are on the always interesting subject 
of how others see us. The American group, of whose work 
I have made wide use, have tried grouping countries according 
to the amount of religious liberty achieved in them. The 
criterion seems to be largely legal and constitutional. They 
have put countries into one or other of five groups, with some 
sub-divisions. The first group contains some thirty countries 
with a high degree of freedom from preferences and discrimina- 
tions. It includes Belgium, China, various South American 
countries and the U.S.A., but not England or Scotland. We 
appear in the top class of Group II, countries in which prefer- 
ences and discriminations are relatively minor. The reason, 
of course, is. the existence of the national Churches in England 
and Scotland, 

To put us in a group lower than some thirty other countries, 
some of them rather backward, is ridiculous, and it is admitted 
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that in practice religious liberty flourishes more freely in both 
England and Scotland than in several of the countries in the higher 
grouping. It may, however, do us no harm to remember that 
there are risks attaching to the position of the Church of Scotland 
as a national Church, risks to our own integrity of conscience 
and risks to the real freedom of opportunity of the smaller 
denominational groups in our own country. The existence of 
other religious denominations is always good for majority 
Churches. An appreciation of this led a Spaniard to suggest 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholic Church: “ If a few free- 
thinkers and Protestants could be hired to live in Spain, matters 
might be improved.” 

With two warning quotations I shall close. The first comes 
from a New England Baptist writing to President Washington: 
““ Religious ministers, when supported by force, are the most 
dangerous men on earth.” The other is from Dean Swift: 
“‘T never saw, heard nor read that the clergy were beloved in 
any country where Christianity was the religion of the country. 
Nothing can render them popular but some degree of per- 
secution.” 

Joun Stewart. 
Mukden, 
Manchuria. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 


THE question of primary importance in considering the escha- 
tology of the Fourth Gospel and of the three Epistles commonly 
associated with it, is whether it is fundamentally of a piece with 
the Christian—Hebraic tradition, whose traits are to be seen 
with tolerable clarity in the rest of the New Testament, or 
whether the characteristic elements of this tradition have been 
transmuted into a wholly new product. The latter conclusion 
has been adopted by perhaps a majority of scholars in recent 
years; Canon Streeter stressed the mysticism of the Elder as 
the main cause for this development; Professor Dodd has 
contended that the old Jewish notion of the two ages has been 
replaced by the Platonic conception of the phenomenal order 
as the shadow of the ideal and eternal order; this eternal order 
is the Kingdom of God and into it the Christian enters by means 
of the new birth. The position maintained in this paper is at 
variance with both these tenets; it is that the eschatology of the 
literature in question, though receiving a different emphasis, 
is harmonious with the doctrine of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment writers. 

Before coming to particulars, certain general principles call 
for consideration. First, it has not been adequately recognised 
that eschatological ideas may be expressed in highly diversified ways, 
and yet remain unchanged. The inevitable use of symbolism in 
speaking of matters which lie outside our sphere of experience 
partly accounts for this. But these differences have been in- 
creased through the widespread use of apocalyptic terminology 
in the primitive Church. The distinguishing characteristic of 
apocalyptic literature, indeed, is not its eschatology, for that 
was inherited from the prophets, but its abundant use of luxuriant 
imagery; angels and demons and hybrid beasts and terrifying 
judgment scenes are commonplace to express what more prosaic 
minds would state in plain language. The description of any 
particular feature of the end time would depend on to what extent 
apocalyptic scenery was used. It is instructive to compare in 
this respect related passages in the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth 
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Gospel and the Apocalypse of John; e.g. Mark xiii. 26-27 
speaks of the Son of Man coming on clouds with power and 
great glory, and His angels gather together the elect from the 
ends of heaven and earth; Rev. xix. 11 gives a vision of Faithful 
and True seated on a white horse and followed by the armies 
of heaven, and He treads the winepress of God’s wrath; John 
xiv. 3 says, “If I go away, I come again”’. All these are ex- 
pressions of the one concept of the Parousia; it seems sheer 
perversity to imagine that this truth means any less to the 
Fourth Evangelist because he records it non-figuratively. We 
shall have more to say about this in dealing with the relationship 
of the Apocalypse to the Fourth Gospel, but this one illustration 
will suffice to show how fallacious it is to argue that, because 
the Evangelist does not use the traditional symbolism of Jewish 
apocalyptic, he has discarded the eschatology of the primitive 
Church. 

A second matter of importance is Fohn’s replacement of the 
Eschatological Discourse of the Synoptists by the Last Discourses 
of our Lord as the prelude to the Passion. Not only is this usually 
thought to be clear proof of the Evangelist’s abandonment of 
the earlier doctrine, but it also is held to show that the Parousia 
is now interpreted to be the coming of the Holy Spirit. It is, 
however, assuming the very thing to be proved, that the reason 
for the absence of the Eschatological Discourse is that the 
Evangelist disagreed with it. Such thinking proceeds on the 
assumption that the Fourth Gospel was intended to be a restate- 
ment of Christianity for the purpose of ousting out the former 
Gospels. Whether or not the Fourth Gospel presupposes a 
knowledge of the Three is a debatable point; to me, Zahn’s 
discussion of the matter makes it most likely that at least it 
presupposes a knowledge of she traditions contained in the Three 
and that the teaching of the Fourth Gospel is supplementary 
to that of the others. In which case, what is known by all need 
not be again repeated. Moreover, although the situation for 
which John wrote did not particularly require the repetition 
of the Eschatological Discourse, the elucidation of the teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit was of first importance. The moot 
point, however, is not why these discourses are given, but what 
they teach. Do they contain eschatological teaching? It is being 
increasingly recognised that they do and that they are shot 
through with the authentic, primitive expectations of the earliest 
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tradition, Dr. W. F. Howard has done us a service in drawing 
attention to Windisch’s treatment of the Paraclete sayings. 
He separates the five passages which deal with the Lord’s 
teaching on the Paraclete and maintains that they together form 
a unity, and that their excision leaves a smoothly running context. 
The effect is startling, for it leaves the thrice repeated “‘ I come 
to you” of John xiv (vv. 3, 18, 28) as bare statements of the 
Parousia, without the possibility of interpreting them with 
reference to the Holy Spirit. Whether Windisch is justified 
in separating the Paraclete passages from the context or not, 
it is at least of importance to consider them by themselves. The 
Spirit is to be another Paraclete, continuing the Ministry of 
the Incarnate Christ among His disciples. One cannot fail to 
recall Paul’s teaching on the Spirit as the “ pledge” or “ first 
instalment” of the blessings of the Kingdom of God, and the 
similar teaching in the early chapters of Acts. But Dr. Howard 
points out another feature of these sayings; the Spirit’s ministry 
of revelation and of recalling the truth that Jesus taught is 
constantly stressed; this links the whole group of Paraclete 
sayings with the logion contained both in Mark and Q con- 
cerning the help which the Spirit will give to the disciples in 
the hour of their distress: ‘‘ When they bring you before the 
synagogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall say, for the Holy Spirit shall teach you in 
that very hour what ye ought to say” (Luke xii. 11-12; Matt. 
x. 19, and Mark xiii. 11). It will be seen that both Luke and 
Matthew place this saying in an eschatological setting; in Mark 
it occurs in the Eschatological Discourse. It seems apparent 
that Jesus did give teaching on the Holy Spirit to His disciples 
before His departure, even though the Synoptists have preserved 
so little of it; and further, that this teaching has an eschatological 
significance. If we add to this the stress that Jesus places on the 
tribulation the disciples are to suffer, and the repeated assertion 
that ‘the hour’ had at last struck, the hour of Judgment, 
of the exaltation of the Son of Man, and of the liberation of the 
Kingdom for all mankind, we see at least something of the 
eschatological tone of these sublime chapters. 

A third point to be noted is that she Fourth Evangelist appears 
to hold a realised and futurist eschatology without any sense of 
contradiction. It has been the custom of many theologians to 
stress the ‘‘ realised ” element at the expense of the “ futurist ”, 
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as though the two strains of teaching are mutually exclusive. 
Hence, either a blind eye is turned to those statements in the 
Gospel which anticipate a future consummation, as Streeter 
in his Four Gospels appears to do, or they are explained as sur- 
vivals of the old system not yet assimilated to the new categories, 
or they are regarded as interpolations by a dull-witted editor. 
Charles is so entranced by the Evangelist’s doctrine of the 
believer’s present possession of eternal life through the ex- 
perience of resurrection in this life, that he must perforce 
regard v. 28-29, which speaks of a future resurrection of 
righteous and wicked, as an interpolation; the words “at the 
last day ”’ in vi. 39, 40, 44, $4, and xii. 48, are similarly viewed. 
These, and other such examples, seem unnecessary when it is 
seen that every element of eschatological doctrine receives a 
like presentation from John. Judgment is both a constant process 
and a prospect in view; so is the experience of salvation, so is 
the Kingdom of God. The same phenomenon appears in the 
Synoptic Gospels, in the letters of Paul, in Hebrews, and even 
in the Revelation to a certain extent. If the Fourth Evangelist 
gives a greater insistence than the others as to the reality of the 
manifestation of the Eschatological Kingdom in the ministry 
of Christ and the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, that perhaps may 
be regarded as one of the many peculiar contributions of his 
Gospel. But it should not be forgotten that the First Epistle 
of John is the one authentic commentary we possess on this 
Gospel, even if it appeared before the latter; in that Epistle we 
are made to understand that the writer in no wise regards his 
realised eschatology as cancelling out his hopes for a future 
consummation. That this fact should cause Professor Dodd 
to refuse the same authorship to the Epistle as to the Gospel, 
is a demonstration as clear as could be desired of the weakness 
of his position. It is but an extension of that delightfully simple 
expedient that commentators have of dubbing all passages 
inimical to their interpretations as “ interpolations”’; this 
practice does not commend the theories in question to the dis- 
criminating reader, but rather usually makes him more wary. 

As we turn to a more detailed consideration of the Johannine 
eschatology, the first factor calling for our attention is the frequent 
occurrence in the Gospel of the term “ Son of Man”’. According 
to Moulton and Geden’s concordance, this title appears as a 
designation of Christ in this Gospel thirteen times; in Mark 
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the term is used fourteen times. This is remarkable in view of 
the fact that every occurrence in the Fourth Gospel is one in 
which the Messianic work of Christ is in view, whereas there are 
several occasions in Mark where a community reference is 
possible, or even a general one. We note in passing i. 51, “ Ye 
shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man”; v. 26-27, “ As the 
Father hath life in Himself, even so gave He to the Son also 
to have life in Himself, and He gave Him authority to execute 
judgment, because He is Son of Man”’; xii. 31-34, “‘ Now is 
the Judgment of the World; now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Myself. . . . The multitude, therefore, answered 
Him. . . How sayest thou the Son of Man must be lifted up?” 
These passages show the centrality of Christ in the Kingdom of 
God, in judgment and in salvation. . Hence, since the eschatology 
of John, as of the New Testament generally, is centred in Christ’s 
activity (or as Otto Borchert would put it, since Christian 
Eschatology is Christology), we may divide our material under 
headings which designate Christ’s functions as Son of Man. 

First, as Son of Man, Christ is Fudge of men. John v. 19-30 
sets forth this truth clearly and concisely. The Father judges 
no man but has given all judgment to the Son; this authority 
has been granted, “ because He is Son of Man”. It is not, 
however, a right which Christ exercises independently: “ I 
can of Myself do nothing; as I hear I judge and my judgment is 
righteous, because I seek not my own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Me.” This passage is of importance as enabling us 
to link up those sayings which appear to represent God as Judge 
and those representing Christ as Judge; such varied repre- 
sentations are common both in the Gospels and the Epistles 
(cf. Matt. x. 32-33 with Matt. xxv. 31, Rom. xiv. 10 and 2 Cor. 
v. 10). 

Christ is exercising His judgment now: “ He that believeth 
on Him is not judged; he that believeth not hath been judged 
already; because he hath not believed on the name of the only 
begotten Son of God” (iii. 18). The judgment is already 
passed because the Kingdom is now here; and men either 
receive it with penitence and faith or they refuse it; this process 
is, therefore, inevitable and inescapable. “‘ Everyone that 
doeth ill hateth the light and cometh not to the light... . But 
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he that doeth the truth cometh to the light”’ (iii. 20-21). As 
has been often pointed out, the same truth is here expressed 
as that set forth pictorially in the Judgment scene of Matt. xxv. 
31, where the sheep and goats separate themselves before the 
King. It is erroneous to infer that since this is so, the scene in 
Matt. xxv represents a judgment supervening on this age. 
The Matthaean picture is concerned with the day “ when the 
Son of Man shall come in His glory and all the angels with 
Him”, and is intended to reverse the popular notions as to 
what will be the kind of question asked on that Day; not “ Are 
you of Abraham’s stock?” but Did you love?’ The Fourth 
Evangelist also speaks of a coming Day, when the silent process 
of this age will become a public demonstration. ‘‘ He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth 
him; the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the 
last day ” (xii. 48). So also in the First Epistle we read, “ He 
that abideth in love abideth in God and God abideth in him. 
Herein is love made perfect with us, that we may have boldness 
in the day of judgment; because as he is, even so are we in this 
world” (iv. 16-17). Because of the clear import of these 
sayings, it seems unwarranted to refuse John v. 28-29, which 
follows the statement of Christ’s authority to exercise judgment, 
“‘ The hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs shall hear 
His voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done ill, unto the 
resurrection of judgment’. This Evangelist, therefore, teaches 
a final dénouement as do the other Gospel writers. But it is 
important to note that it has already been anticipated and its 
nature revealed in the enthronement of Christ on the Cross 
(xii. 31); of this fact the Spirit now seeks to convince the world 
(xvi. 11). 

Since Christ is Son of Man He is also the Messianic Deliverer, 
effecting His deliverance through the sacrifice of Himself. “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth may in 
Him have eternal life ” (iii. 14-15). He delivers from the wrath 
of God, that is even now directed against the sinner: “‘ He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life; but he that obeyeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him ” 
(iii. 36). We are reminded by these sayings that the Christian 
idea of salvation is essentially an eschatological conception. 
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The last quotation also shows that the Evangelist regards eternal 
life as both a present possession and one to be entered upon 
later: “ he that believeth hath eternal life . . . he that obeyeth 
not shall not see life.” This is more dwelt on in the First 
Epistle; see especially v. 11, “‘ Fhe witness is this, that God 
gave us eternal life, and this life is in His Son”, and iii. 2, 
“‘ Now are we the children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be. We know that if He shall be manifested, 
we shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him even as He is”’. 

The condition of receiving eternal life is resurrection. Here 
again this is a gift enjoyed in the present life and is yet to be 
more fully experienced. Notice v. 25-29: ‘‘ The hour és coming 
and now is when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; 
and they that hear shall live.” That the one resurrection is the 
pledge of the other is seen in vi. 39-40: “‘ This is the will of 
Him that sent me, that of all which He hath given me, I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day. For this is 
the will of my Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, 
and believeth on Him, should have eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day.” 

We are thus led to the question, ‘ What will occasion the 
appearance of this last day of resurrection?” The only possible 
answer is, “‘ The Parousia of the Son of Man”. This event 
is referred to unmistakably in the Appendix to the Gospel, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” (xxi. 
22-23) and again twice in the First Epistle (ii. 28 and iii. 2). 
It seems, therefore, by far the most natural interpretation of 
xiv. 3 to regard it as referring to the Parousia: “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I come again and will receive you unto 
Myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” We have 
already noted Dr. Howard’s interpretation of xiv. 18 and 28 
as of the Parousia and not of a “ spiritual” and present experience, 
and he may well be right. But it is possible that the same 
phenomenon appears here as with regard to the other elements 
of John’s eschatology, viz., that there is implied both a present 
and a future experience. The Coming of Christ is certainly thus 
regarded in the Letters to the Churches of Revelation, and 
perhaps in this chapter in v. 21; Jesus says, “ He that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself unto him”’. When Judas asks what has happened 
that this can be, Jesus replies, “ If a man love me, he will keep 
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my word, and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
Him, and make our abode (ow) with Him”. The use of pon} 
inevitably recalls xiv. 3, and seems to imply a “‘ Parousia”’ of 
the Father and of the Son to the heart of the believer. John’s 
treatment of his themes of eternal life and resurrection forbids 
us to cancel the futurist interpretation of xiv. 3 on this account, 
but rather shows the consistency of his teaching on the last 
things (perhaps we may be allowed to say “‘ the consistency of 
our Lord’s teaching ”’!). 

The recognition of a doctrine of the Parousia in this Gospel 
prepares us to find that it is pictured as being preceded by certain 
well-known happenings. Much of the closing discourses of 
Christ is concerned with tribulations which the disciples will 
suffer. The opening verses of chapter xvi are especially signi- 
ficant: ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you, that ye should 
not be made to stumble. They shall put you out of the syna- 
gogues; yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he offereth service unto God. And these things will 
they do, because they have not known the Father, nor me. 
But these things have I spoken unto you, that when their hour is 
come, ye may remember them how that I told you.”’ We should 
compare with these statements the warning in the Eschatological 
Discourse, “‘ Take heed to yourselves; for they shall deliver 
you up to councils; and in synagogues shall ye be beaten; and 
before Governors and Kings shall ye stand for my sake, for a 
testimony unto them”’ (Mark xiii. 9). There does not seem 
to be room for doubt that they refer to the same times. The 
parallel is the more impressive when we note that in Mark 
there immediately follows the assurance that the Holy Spirit 
will teach the disciples in that hour what they should speak; 
in John xvi there follows the teaching as to the Paraclete’s 
work of convicting the world of sin, of righteousness and of 
judgment, and of His guiding the disciples into all the truth, 
declaring the things that are to come. A. E. Brooke, in Peake’s 
Commentary, even interprets the ensuing words of the Parousia, 
“A little while, and ye shall behold me no more; and again 
a little while and ye shall see me”. This would fit the standpoint 
of 1 John ii. 18, that it is “ the last hour’; but that apart, the 
passages previously mentioned seem to show how truly John 
reproduced the essential thought of the primitive tradition as 
we have it in the Synoptics and in Paul. At the risk of appearing 
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burdensome, I would again point out that this expectation of 
John as to a coming tribulation is presented alongside assertions 
that tribulations are to be experienced by the Christian now; 
xvi. 32 records, ‘‘ The hour cometh, yea is come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone; 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace. 
In the world ye have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world’’. In this context the last saying must 
refer to the Christian’s present experience. We are reminded 
of the words of the seer of Revelation, ‘I John, your brother 
and partaker with you in the tribulation and Kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus” (Rev. i. 9); yet he also expected 
a great tribulation at the soon approaching end-time (Rev. vii. 14). 

In accordance with this teaching as to coming tribulations, we 
find that, in the Epistles at least, John heralds the appearance 
of Antichrist as the precursor of thé Second Coming of Christ. 
He sees the spirit of Antichrist as inspiring the current Gnostic- 
ism; because such doctrine was actually being spread at the 
time of writing, he saw the Parousia fast approaching. “ It 
is the last hour; as ye heard that Antichrist cometh, even now 
have there arisen many antichrists, whereby we know that it is 
the last hour” (1 John ii. 18). John goes on to urge that the 
Antichrist is he that denies that Jesus is the Christ. It is usually 
asserted that in so interpreting the signs of his times, John has 
completely transformed the ‘“ Antichrist Legend”. Such 
features as, for example, appear in 2 Thess. ii are dropped and the 
bare notion of hostility to the truth is retained. This is going 
beyond what the evidence warrants. John states that the heresy 
that was then going the rounds was a manifestation of the 
spirit of Antichrist; he does not say that there are no other 
devilish wiles that can be similarly labelled. Moreover, John 
is not completely original in regarding false teaching of this 
order as the precursor of the End; Matthew’s version of the 
Eschatological Discourse contains the following, “ Many false 
prophets shall arise, and shall lead many astray. And because 
iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax 
cold. But he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved ” 
(xxiv. 11-13). Compare with this 1 John iv. 14: “ Believe not 
every spirit, but prove the spirits, whether they are of God; 
because many false prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby 
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know ye the Spirit of God; every spirit which confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit which 
confesseth not Jesus is not of God; and this is the spirit of the 
Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it cometh; and now it is 
in the world already. Ye are of God, my little children, and 
have overcome them.” The genuineness of the Matthaean 
logion is attested by Paul, for his description of the Antichrist 
in 2 Thess. ii is undoubtedly dependent on the Eschatological 
Discourse; he describes the advent of Antichrist as “ according 
to the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deceit of unrighteousness for them that 
are perishing; because they receive not the love of the truth 
that they might be saved. And for this cause God sendeth them a 
working of error that they should believe a lie” (2 Thess, ii. 9—11). 
It would, therefore, seem that John has used one part only of 
the tradition concerning Antichrist, for the very good reason that 
it appeared to be relevant to his situation. We can infer nothing 
as to what else he did or did not believe about Antichrist from 
his lack of saying more. 

The last function of Christ as Son of Man that we must 
mention is His position as Messianic King. When Pilate asked 
Jesus if He were a King, the reply came, ‘‘ Thou sayest that I 
am a King. To this end have I been born, and to this end am 
I come into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth” (xviii. 37). The reply at the same time showed what 
Jesus meant by His utterance, “‘ My Kingdom is not of this 
world ”’; it is a Kingdom whose origin is of heaven and whose 
nature is of the truth of God; Jesus certainly did not intend to 
say that His Kingdom was not to be established in the world; 
it was already there! 

The principle adumbrated to Nicodemus, “‘ Except a man 
be born anew, he cannot see (or enter into) the Kingdom of God ”, 
seems to imply it is possible to see and enter into the Kingdom 
now if one is born anew. The subsequent teaching of the 
Gospel confirms this. Jesus tells the woman of Sychar, ‘‘ The 
hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
shall ye worship the Father”. The reference is undoubtedly 
to the hour of the establishment of the Messianic Kingdom. 
Jesus then proceeds to say, “ The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth” (iv. 21-23). Clearly, this latter saying implies that 
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the Kingdom, in which man has communion with God, is 
present at the time of speaking, and is later to come more fully. 
When is it so to come? The hour when every man should be 
scattered to his own, and forsake Jesus; the hour that Jesus 
kept saying had not yet come; the hour concerning which Jesus, 
on the brink of His betrayal, confessed to His Father that at 
last it had come, and He was to be glorified through it; that hour 
when Jesus would be so exalted that because of it all men should 
come to Him. Professor Dodd explains the position of the 
death of Christ in the Kingdom as an indication of its function 
of judgment; the coming of the Kingdom involves the con- 
demnation of sin. This explanation is not adequate to account 
for the evidence either of the Gospels or of Paul. It is true that 
the ministry of Jesus brought with it the Kingdom, but the 
death emancipated it for the world by making it possible for all 
men to enter it. It is important to notice here the significance 
of the teaching on the Bread of Life. The Jews had a tradition 
about the heavenly manna being given to men again in the 
Kingdom age (Apoc. Bar. xxix. 8). Jesus offered to the Jews 
before Him the true bread out of heaven: “ I am the bread of 
life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst ” (vi. 35). Surely these words presuppose 
that Jesus there and then was prepared to give the heavenly 
sustenance of the Kingdom of God to all who would put their 
trust in Him. But He later explained, “ The bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of the world”, and by this we 
presume He spoke of the benefits of His death to the man of 
faith. He who eats His flesh and drinks His blood has eternal 
life and will be raised up at the last day. The same thought is 
contained in the idea of Jesus giving water of life. He told 
the woman of Sychar it could be had. He cried to the Jews, 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and let him that 
believeth on me drink; as the scripture hath said, Out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water” (vii. 37-38). It is an 
allusion to the living waters of the new age proceeding from the 
temple of God, as prophesied by Ezekiel (xlvii. 1). The evangelist 
proceeds to add, ‘‘ This spake he of the Spirit, which they that 
believed on him were to receive: for the Spirit was not yet given, 
because Fesus was not yet glorified” (vii. 39). The living waters 
of the age of the blessed are thus especially to be made available 
after the death of Jesus. The whole matter is analogous to the 
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time of the founding of the Church; it is difficult to deny that 
it existed in the nucleus of the disciples of Jesus during the days 
of His ministry, but its liberation for the world dates from 
Pentecost. 

Does this mean that there is no expectation in the Fourth 
Gospel of a yet fuller stage of development of the Kingdom of 
God? It does not. When Jesus declared that in His Father’s 
house were many oval and that He was going to prepare a 
place for them and return, He implied what is described by a 
different metaphor in the Synoptists, viz., the eating and drinking 
in the Kingdom of God, with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and 
the rest of the prophets. It is the Kingdom consummated at the 
Parousia. John exhorts the elect lady and her children, “ Look 
to yourselves, that ye lose not the things which we have wrought, 
but that ye receive a full reward” (2 John 8). This is the 
time when John wishes to have boldness and not be ashamed 
before Him at His Parousia (1 John ii. 28). It is the day of the 
resurrection unto life, when the righteous shall enter upon 
their heritage of eternal life to the full (v. 28-29). If John 
does not often use the term “‘ Kingdom of God”, and perhaps 
not at all in connection with its.final manifestation, the idea is 
fully comprised in his teaching on eternal life. This Ca) aidvog 
is the life of the blessed in the aldvi¢ Paoidela (2 Peter i. 11). 
The two terms are not identical but correlative, for the 
Baotiela is made up of those possessing the Ca. The former 
describes for the community the privileges and qualities 
which the latter holds for the individual, and is therefore the 
larger conception. It does not correspond to the Platonic eternal 
idea which stands over against the phenomenal world of time, 
but is the outcome of a Redemption wrought in time and has 
a real relation to the time process. The Kingdom came with the 
King; His life was shared by His loyal subjects; it shall come 
in fullness when He appears in His glory, and His subjects 
shall be like Him. This is the hope of John, of Paul, of the 
Synoptists, of the primitive Church, and of the historic Church. 
We hold it still. 


G. R. Beastey-Murray. 
Ilford, 


Essex. 


THE “SHEPHERD” OF HERMAS 


I 


Tue Shepherd of Hermas is certainly the strangest book which 
has come down to us from the early days of the Church. If 
we can trust the account which the author gives of himself, it 
appears that he was born as a slave and sold to a Roman lady 
called Rhoda. Although he does not expressly say so, it seems 
that he was freed by this lady; he makes it plain that he was 
married and had a grown-up family at the time when he saw the 
first vision described in his book. 

He says that he loved and respected his late mistress like a 
sister, and one day when he saw her bathing in the Tiber, the 
thought came into his mind that if he had a wife as beautiful 
and virtuous as she was, he would be happy. He is careful to 
insist that his thought did not go beyond this. 

Some time afterwards, when he was going to Cumae and 
meditating on the glory of creation, he fell asleep and, in a 
vision, seemed to be in a broken and precipitous country. When 
he came out of this, he knelt down and confessed his sins and 
saw the lady whom he had desired greeting him out of heaven. 
She told him that she had been taken there to accuse him of his 
sins before the Lord. God was angry with him, because he had 
sinned against her. Hermas was naturally at a loss to know 
how he had done this. She told him that for a righteous man 
to entertain an evil desire was a great sin. He was to pray to God 
that this sin of which he had been guilty, the sins of all his 
house and the sins of the saints might be forgiven. Hermas 
began to wonder how he could propitiate God for his completed 
sins. He then saw an old woman with a book in her hand seated 
in a chair covered with white wool. She asked him why he, 
who was always patient, good-tempered and laughing, was now 
so sorrowful. Hermas replied that the reason for his grief was, 
‘“‘ Because an excellent lady says that I have sinned against 
her”. 

The old woman, who was the Church, said, ‘‘ By no means 
let this thing come upon the servant of God, but nevertheless 
it did come into your heart concerning her. It is such a thought 
109 
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as this that brings sin on the servants of God. For it is an evil 
and mad thought against a reverend and tested spirit, if a man 
desire an evil deed, especially Hermas the temperate, the man 
who refrained from all evil desire and who was full of simplicity 
and great innocence”’. She went on to say that God was not 
angry with Hermas for this sin, but because he had not kept 
his family in order and had been too indulgent towards his 
children. God will have pity on him and his family, and make 
them strong, if he is not slothful and has courage and corrects 
them. She then reads to him at first terrible words which he 
cannot remember, and afterwards gentle words which he did 
remember. As she departs, she says that the terrible words 
are meant for the heathen and the apostates, but the gentle 
words for the righteous. Her last words are, ‘‘ Hermas, play 
the man ”’. 

There is some slight resemblance between this book and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Both are visions; both deal with the 
forgiveness of sin, but in a very different way. Hermas on the 
whole seems very well satisfied with himself. Even the Church 
tells him that he is habitually patient, good-tempered, temperate 
and full of simplicity and great innocence. His sin is only great 
because it is the sin of a “ righteous man”’. It can be forgiven 
simply by prayer to God, who will have pity on him. He is 
blamed for too great indulgence to his family, which had en- 
couraged them in evil courses. There is not a trace of the utter 
abasement of Bunyan. There is no mention of the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, or of the coming to the cross which makes Bunyan’s 
burden fall from his back. 

It is true that Hermas has an almost morbid sense of sin 
in one particular instance, but there is nothing distinctively 
Christian in all this, except a reminiscence of the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount, that an evil thought is in itself a sin. 
Yet in the second part of the vision he is told that this is not the 
sin which has made God angry with him, but his foolish indul- 
gence of his children. 

One of the strangest features of the book is that the vision 
with which it opens has not much connection with what follows, 
except in so far as the whole theme of the book is the possibility 
of forgiveness for post-baptismal sin. 

Dr. Salmon in his article on Hermas in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography pertinently suggests that the vision described 
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above may have been a real dream. Its lack of cohesion and its 
contradictions certainly resemble the conditions which are often 
observed in dreams. In the later part of the book Hermas 
represents himself as praying for visions and being granted 
them. His whole pose is that of a man who is stupid, but anxious 
to learn. He continually asks the meaning of his visions to be 
explained to him and is often rebuked for his dullness and 
curiosity. 

Hermas is said in the Muratorian Fragment to have been 
the brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome, and to have written his 
book only a short time before the publication of the Fragment, 
but many scholars regard this statement as incorrect. They 
found their opinion on the primitive nature of the theology of 
the Shepherd and on the reference which is made to Clement, 
who is to be commanded to impart the teaching of the book to 
other Churches. It seems probable that the man here referred 
to is the Clement who wrote the letter to the Corinthians and 
who, if not Bishop of Rome in the later sense of the term, was 
certainly the foreign correspondent of the Roman Church. If 
this opinion is true, the date of the Shepherd would be towards 
the end of the first century. If the statement in the Murastorian 
Fragment is accepted, it must have been written some time in 
the first half of the second century. 

The earlier date fits in better with the fact that this strange 
book was almost treated as canonical by some Churches. People 
even reverenced its statements to such an extent that, as Ter- 
tullian tells us (De Oratione, xvi), some of them sat down after 
prayer, because it was recorded that Hermas did this, and his 
example was considered to be so important that this ritual was 
thought to be a matter of obligation. In his Montanist days, 
Tertullian had the worst possible opinion of the book, on 
account of its teaching as to the possibility of the forgiveness 
of post-baptismal sin, and even went so far as to call it “ The 
Shepherd of the adulterers ”’. 

The teaching of the second vision, in which the Church 
gives Hermas a book to copy, is that the sins of the saints will 
be forgiven “‘ up to this day, if they repent with their whole 
heart”’. But those who sin after the appointed day shall find 
no salvation, “ for the repentance for the just has an end. The 
days of repentance have been fulfilled for all the saints, but for 
the heathen repentance is open until the last day”. Those 
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who deny their Christ in the coming persecution have no 
forgiveness, but those who denied Him in time past have ob- 
tained forgiveness by the mercy of God. Hermas is to bear no 
grudge against his family for their sins. He himself is saved 
because he has not departed from the living God and by his 
simplicity and temperance. Those who “ do righteousness ” 
shall not perish for ever. Where this teaching, which may almost 
be said to be contrary to Christianity, came from is not obvious. 
There is a slight echo of Hebrews iii. 12. 

This is the teaching which Hermas is commanded to impart 
to Clement, that he may send it to other Churches, as is his 
duty, and to Grapte that she may exhort the widows and 
orphans. Hermas himself is to read it in Rome with thie élders 
who are in charge of the Church. There is no mention of a 
Bishop, unless Clement is to be regarded as occupying that 
position. : 

In the same vision it is explained to Hermas that the old 
woman whom he saw is not the Sibyl, as he had supposed, but 
the Church. She appears old, because she was created the first 
of all things, and for her sake the world was established. This 
is almost the first trace of Christian teaching in the book, except 
a casual reference to Christ. In the paintings of the Catacombs 
the Church is represented as a woman, either praying or holding 
a scroll. How far this is due to the teaching of Hermas, or how 
far Hermas was inspired by a symbol already in existerice, it is 
impossible to decide. 

Hermas obtains more visions by fasting and prayer. The 
next time he sees the Church, she bids him sit with her on a 
couch. He wishes to sit on her right hand, but is told that he 
is not worthy of this place which is reserved for those who have 
suffered ‘‘ for the Name”. This is a link, but only a slight link, 
with New Testament ideas. 

There is a reference to a persecution in which those who 
suffered for the Name endured stripes, imprisonments, cruci- 
fixions and wild beasts. This may well refer to the persecution 
of Nero, if the book was written in the first century, or to that 
of Domitian, if it was written in the second century. 

Then follows the parable of the tower which is built with 
shining square stones. Many other stones are brought, some 
of which were suitable for the work and some of which were 
not. Those which were suitable were built into the tower; 
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the others were rejected. When Hermas presses the Church 
for an explanation, he is told that the tower is herself. It is built 
on the water, ‘‘ because your life has been saved and shall be 
saved through water”. The stones which are squared and fit 
into the tower are the Apostles and Bishops and Teachers and 
Deacons and the righteous. The stones cast away are those 
who have sinned. Some of them wish to repent and will be built 
into the tower, if they repent while the tower is being built. 
If they repent after it is finished, they will only lie near the tower. 
Those who are cast away are the sinners. Some are utterly des- 
troyed. Some are suitable stones, but are round. These must 
be cut and squared. These denote those whose wealth leads 
their souls astray. When their wealth is cut away they are fit 
to be built into the tower. 

Hermas asks whether repentance is possible for any other 
sinners and is told that repentance is possible, but that such 
stones cannot be fitted into the tower. They will be fitted into 
another place, much less honourable, after they have been tor- 
mented and fulfilled the days of their sins. This is a curious 
anticipation of “the Roman doctrine of Purgatory”, but the 
idea of a lower state of blessedness for those who have had to 
pass through Purgatory is not so definitely a doctrine which 
survived. 


II 


The second part of the book consists of a series of commands 
given to Hermas by a supernatural being who appears to him 
in the form of a Shepherd. It is from this Shepherd that the 
whole book takes its name. The Shepherd is not Christ, as might 
be expected from the number of representations of Him under 
this symbol which are found in the Catacombs, but the angel 
of repentance. 

He comes to Hermas to instruct him and to help him in his 
conflict with sin. All through the book the sin of “ double- 
mindedness ” is repeatedly mentioned, which is an echo of a 
passage in the Epistle of James, and there are also traces of 
familiarity with other phrases occurring in this Epistle and in 
the First Epistle of Peter. In the commandments which the 
Shepherd gives to Hermas there are many similarities to the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, but no direct quotation 


from it. For example, he commanded to give to all without regard 
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to the worthiness of the recipient. Teaching about divorce 
which on the whole resembles that of Jesus is found in Com- 
mandment IV. Hermas is also charged to speak the truth. 
He is distressed by this command and makes the surprising 
confession that he has never spoken the truth in his life. 

There are many references in this part of the book to a Holy 
Spirit that comes from God and that is grieved and oppressed 
by the sin of those into whose heart it enters. Although this 
resembles some of the teaching of the New Testament, it is far 
from being worthy of it, and farther still from the developed 
doctrine of the Church. For the Spirit is so far subordinate 
to God that it may beseech Him to allow it to depart from a 
man who has filled his soul with the spirit of evil. There are 
many references to the devil and to good and evil angels. II 
temper and grief are especially condemned as the work of evil 
agents and as likely to drive away “ the angel of righteousness ”’. 

The question of the possibility of repentance for post- 
baptismal sin is again definitely raised, and the Shepherd tells 
Hermas that those who have been baptised in time past have one 
chance of effectual repentance, but apparently not more than one. 

The question of the lawfulness of a second marriage after 
the death of one of the partners to the first is also raised, and such 
a marriage is declared not to be sinful, but those who refrain 
from it gain exceeding honour and great glory. 

So far in the book there is a general approximation to the 
morality of the New Testament, hardly any verbal quotation 
from any part of it, and an almost complete absence of any such 
doctrinal framework as is to be found in the doctrines of the 
Incarnation or the Atonement or the Trinity, and no more 
trace of St. Paul’s doctrine of Grace than is to be found in 
reference to the need of help from a Divine Spirit to enable a 
man to keep the commandments of God, which Hermas obviously 
regards as being very difficult to observe with anything like 
perfection. 

He believes in the mercy of God, but is also persuaded that 
this mercy has very narrow limits in the case of those who have 
been baptised. Apparently he considered that it was open to 
any heathen to repent and be baptised, but that once this in- 
itiation had been undergone there was an obligation to lead a 
perfectly pure and holy life, with one possible chance of a second 
repentance which could not be repeated to any profit. 
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Such teaching can only be regarded as sub-Christian. It 
has affinities with some passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on which it may well have been founded, but it makes what is 
probably intended to refer to a particular case into a general 
rule. 


III 


The last part of the book contains a series of Similitudes or 
Parables which the Shepherd either relates or reveals to Hermas. 
They are often confused, are always told in excessive detail, 
and form a complete contrast to the Parables of the Gospels 
with their brevity and point. 

The first is directed against those who acquire great posses- 
sions in this world. This shows that the Church did not consist 
wholly of slaves and poor people. Christians are advised to 
purchase “‘ afflicted souls”’ rather than lands, and to care for 
the widow and orphan. At the same time it does not appear that 
they were commanded to sell the property “that they had 
received from God”, but to use the revenue derived from it 
for the relief of the poor. This is enforced by the parable of 
the elm and the vine. The elm cannot bear fruit, but the vine 
can rest upon it and be made more fruitful by so doing. So the 
rich may rest upon the poor, who in their turn benefit the rich 
by their prayers. Such a doctrine is still characteristic of the 
Church of Rome and to some extent of other religious bodies, 
but it does not at all fit in with the modern idea of punitive taxa- 
tion. The conclusion of the parable is: ‘‘ Blessed are they who 
are wealthy and understand that their riches are from the Lord, 
for he who understands this will also be able to do some good 
service.” 

Another parable begins with a dissertation on fasting and 
ends with one of the few excursions that Hermas makes into 
the field of dogmatic theology. The Shepherd finds Hermas 
fasting, and asks why he is up so early. Hermas replies that he 
has a “station”. The Shepherd, strangely enough, does not 
know what a “ station” is. This seems to show that Hermas 
either knew Latin, or at any rate was acquainted with the technical 
Latin terms in use in the Roman Church, but did not expect 
the Shepherd to understand them. 

A discussion on useless fasting follows. No fasting is of 
any avail unless it does something for righteousness. True 
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fasting is the living of a pure life and the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God. If Hermas refrains from costly food, he 
must reckon how much he has saved and give the money to the 
poor. Then the fast will be written down to his credit. 

This simple teaching is combined with a most confused 
parable. A certain man had a field and many servants. He 
planted a vineyard in a corner of his field and commanded 
a faithful servant to fence it in, but to do nothing more. As a 
reward for doing this he was to have his freedom. The servant 
fenced the vineyard, but perceived that it was full of weeds. 
He therefore weeded it thoroughly. When the master came back 
he was so pleased with what the servant had done that he called 
his beloved son and his friends and told them that he intended 
to make the servant his joint heir with his son. The son agreed 
to this decision. After a few days the master made a feast and 
sent the servant much food from the feast, but he only kept 
what was sufficient for himself, and gave the rest to his fellow 
servants. His fellow servants were glad and prayed that he 
might find still further favour with his master. 

Hermas asks for an explanation of the parable. He is told 
that if he keeps the commandments of God and does anything 
good beyond them, he will gain greater glory. This is a plain 
anticipation of the Roman doctrine of Supererogation or of the 
additional merits of the saints which a later development taught 
were laid up in the custody of the Pope for application to those 
who had gained Indulgences. 

After much entreaty the Shepherd also explains the rest of 
the parable. The field is the world, the master is God who 
created all things, the servant is the Son of God, and the vines 
are the people that he has planted. The fences are the holy angels 
and the weeds are the iniquities of the servants of God. The 
friends who are called together when the master promises to 
make the servant his heir are the holy angels who were first 
created. For some strange reason the “son” who consents to 
the servant being made joint heir with him disappears from this 
part of the explanation. 

Hermas then asks why the son in the parable is given the 
form of a servant. The Shepherd replies that the Son of God is 
not given the form of a servant, but great power and lordship. 
He cleansed the sins of His people, labouring much and under- 
going much toil, for no vineyard can be dug without toil and 
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labour. When He had thus cleansed the sins of His people He 
gave them the law which He had received from His Father. The 
Lord took His Son and the glorious angels as His counsellors 
concerning the heritage of the servant, because God made the 
Holy Spirit (which goes forth and which created all creation) 
to dwell in the flesh which He willed. 

The flesh served the Spirit well and walked in holiness 
and purity and did not defile the Spirit. Therefore God chose 
it as the companion of the Holy Spirit, for the conduct of the 
flesh pleased Him, because it was not defiled while it was bearing 
the Spirit on earth. Therefore He took the Son and the holy 
angels as counsellors that the flesh which had so served the 
Spirit should have a place of sojourn and not seem to have lost 
the reward of its services. 

The practical lesson drawn from this is that Hermas must 
guard his flesh pure and undefiled that it may be justified. 
He must not think that his flesh is mortal and may therefore be 
defiled with impunity. To defile the flesh is to defile the Spirit 
that dwells in it, and the result of such conduct is spiritual death. 

The confusion in this parable is extraordinary. It expands 
the saying of St. Paul, “‘ If any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy, which temple are ye”, and strikes at 
a common Gnostic opinion that sins of the flesh did not defile 
the immortal spirit. But its incursion into theology is most 
unfortunate. It seems to teach an adoptionist Christology in 
one place and in another confuses the Holy Spirit with the 
divine nature in Christ. At one time the diligent servant is 
an adopted son of God who earns the approval of God by his 
toil, but not by his death. At another time it is the flesh which 
served the Spirit so well while he dwelt on earth and, in con- 
sequence, received the reward of being made co-heir with 
the Son. 


IV 


In the ninth parable the confusion is carried still further, 
for the Shepherd tells Hermas that the Spirit that spoke to 
him in the form of the Church is the Son of God. He was 
then too weak in the flesh to receive a revelation from an angel, 
but when he was strengthened by the Spirit, so that he could 
see an angel, the building of the tower was shown to him by 
the Church. 
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This passage seems to show that the book is a kind of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. At first Hermas is only shown the vision 
of the lady about whom he had entertained unworthy thoughts; 
then the Son of God who is also the Spirit appeared to him 
in the form of the Church, and finally the Shepherd, or angel 
of repentance, was sent to dwell with him, to keep him from 
sin and to instruct him. Yet all has been revealed through the 
same Spirit. 

This parable is very long and complicated. The significant 
part of it is that Hermas sees another tower being built, this 
time on a rock with a door in it. The cutting of the door seemed 
to be recent, but the rock was old and four-square and large 
enough to hold the whole world. Twelve maidens stood about 
the door, and four of them were more glorious than the others. 
Six men tall and glorious in appearance appeared and sum- 
moned a multitude of other men. They set about building a 
tower on the rock. Many great stones came up from the deep, 
and the men commanded the maidens to carry the stones through 
the door that they might be used for the foundations of the 
tower. The stones for the higher stories of the tower were 
fetched from twelve mountains that stood round the great 
rock. Some of these became white, but those which were not 
carried by the maidens through the door retained their original 
colours. These stones were removed from the tower, and it 
was commanded that none should be built into it, except those 
which were carried by the maidens through the door. 

That day the men ceased from building before the tower 
was completed, and Hermas was told that it could not be 
finished until the Lord came to test it. A few days after a number 
of men came, and in the midst of them one so tall that he over- 
topped the tower. Among the men were those who had worked 
at the building. The tall man examined each stone and smote 
it with a rod, and when he struck some of them they became 
black, or rotten, or full of cracks, or ill fitting. These stones 
were removed and replaced by others brought from the plain, 
and not from the mountains. They were all carried to the 
builders by the maidens through the door. The Lord then 
commanded the Shepherd to take care of the stones that had 
been taken out of the tower and to cleanse them. He was to 
fit into the building those stones that would fit in with the 
others and to throw the rest away. If much of the stone had 
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to be cut away, what remained of it was to be put inside the 
tower, but those that were larger were to be put outside to 
hold the rest together. The Shepherd then called twelve women 
clothed in black, very beautiful, but with cruel faces, and com- 
manded them to take the rejected stones back to the mountains. 

When the tower was finished it seemed as if it were all one 
stone, and no joints were visible. 

The general meaning of this parable is obvious, but some 
of the details are obscure and interesting. The Shepherd tells 
Hermas that the rock and the door are the Son of God. The 
rock is old, because the Son of God is older than all creation 
and He was the counsellor of His creation to the Father. The 
door is new, because He was manifested in the last days at the 
end of the world. Those who enter in by the door will be saved, 
for it is the way into the Kingdom of God. 

This is the nearest approach to an orthodox Christology 
to be found in Hermas, and distinctly recalls the saying of the 
Fourth Gospel, “‘ I am the door, by me if any man enter in, he 
shall go in and out and find pasture.”’. It also recalls the Prologue 
to the Gospel and St. Paul’s teaching about the pre-existence of 
Christ and His part in creation. It is remarkable how little 
notice this passage has received from those who contend that 
the Fourth Gospel was only accepted after much hesitation by 
old-fashioned members of the Church. 

The Shepherd states in express terms that no man can 
enter into the Kingdom of God, except through the name of the 
Son who was beloved by Him. 

The glorious man who came to test the stones in the tower 
was also the Son of God. The builders are angels, but none 
of them can enter into the presence of God without the Son. 
The tower is the Church. The maidens are “ holy spirits”. 
No man can enter into the Kingdom unless they clothe him 
with their clothing. They are the powers of the Son of God. 
If a man bear His name, but do not bear His power, he will be 
bearing His name in vain. Their clothing is their names, for 
even the Son of God bears their names. The names of the 
maidens are afterwards defined as being Faith, Temperance, 
Power, Long-suffering, Simplicity, Guilelessness, Holiness, 
Joyfulness, Truth, Understanding, Concord, Love. 

Here we have the beginning of the personification of the 
virtues which takes so great a position in later poetical writing 
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and art. It is strange that Love is placed last and not given a 
place with the four first maidens who are represented as the 
leaders of their company. The women robed in black are 
personifications of vices. 

The stones which formed the foundation of the tower were 
the men of the first and second generation of Christians and 
“ the prophets and teachers of the preaching of the Son of God”. 
Some of these after death preached to those who had fallen 
asleep before them in the power and faith of the Son of God 
and gave them the seal of their preaching. This is a curious 
reminiscence of the account given in the First Epistle of St. 
Peter about the preaching by Christ to the “ spirits in prison ”’. 
It is the only place in which Hermas holds out any hope to 
non-Christians who are not converted in this life. 


V 


We see that, though Hermas has in his mind certain phrases 
and thoughts from the books of the New Testament, they are 
certainly seldom those which are considered to be the essential 
parts of the Christian faith now. The Son of God is often 
referred to, but He is identified with the Spirit and even with 
the Law (Parable viii. 3. 2), and appears in the form of the 
Church. There is no mention of the cross, although the “ ser- 
vant” is said to have toiled and suffered to clear the vineyard 
of weeds. The Incarnation is obscurely referred to in one 
confused passage, where the Son seems to be identified with 
the Spirit and the flesh which served Him with the “ servant” 
who was made His co-heir. The Son is the Foundation of the 
Church (Parable ix. 14. 5), which may be an echo of the words 
of Jesus to Peter at Caesarea Philippi. He is also the Rock 
and the Door and the only approach to the Father. 

It is to be noted that as the instruction of Hermas proceeds 
his teaching grows slightly more theological and orthodox, 
but the main part of it consists of moral teaching and of warnings 
that repentance after baptism is possible only once. Morality 
is shown only to be possible with divine assistance, which is 
personified in the maidens and in the Shepherd, who is the 
angel of repentance. But on the whole much reliance is placed 
on merit, and it is taught that it is possible to do more than is 
commanded and so to obtain more glory and credit with God. 
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The seeds of the doctrines of Purgatory and of the superfluous 
merits of the Saints are plainly visible; it is assumed that it is 
possible to live without sin after baptism, and it seems to be 
implied that the men of the early generation of Christians 
attained this perfect state (Parable ix. 15. 6). 

It is very strange to find in a book written in Rome these 
traces of later teaching which have no warrant in the New 
Testament, but to find no trace of the existence of a Roman 
bishop, still less of his connection with St. Peter, his consequent 
supremacy and infallibility. 

There is no mention of the Eucharist, although the paintings 
in the earliest Catacombs make it clear that this rite was an 
important part of the worship of the Roman Church. Still 
less is there any reference to the “ Sacrifice of the Mass”. 
The author is apparently quite unconscious of any cult of the 
Virgin or the Saints, although reverence is shown for the martyrs 
who are to have the privilege to sit on the right hand of the 
Church. 


Several consequences seem to follow from this study. Firstly, 
it shows the unsatisfactory character of the “ argument from 
silence”. In Hermas we have a writer who was certainly 
acquainted with much of the New Testament, as is shown by 
verbal allusions to several books in it, but makes no direct quota- 
tions of any length. In particular the Epistle to the Romans 
is neither alluded to nor are its peculiar doctrines treated with 
any respect. Rather it is contradicted. 

Secondly, if Hermas is to be regarded as an average member 
of the Church founded by one of the greatest Apostles and 
perhaps by two of them, what probability is there that a body 
composed of such people could “‘ spontaneously ” have produced 
the New Testament, and especially the Gospels, as a certain 
school of critics would have us believe? 

But we can hardly regard Hermas as an average believer. 
His book nearly got into the Canon. It was translated into 
Latin, Ethiopic and Coptic and may have been translated into 
other languages. It was also thought worthy of a place in the 
Codex Sinaiticus even in the fourth century, fragments of it 
are found in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, and it was quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria. 
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The Greek in which the book is written cannot be called 
illiterate, but it is neither rhetorical nor polished, and the curious 
uses of ta which abound in the New Testament and which 
seem to be characteristic of vulgar Greek of the period appear 
frequently in it. The writer was either a man of the people, 
or deliberately wrote as one of them would be expected to 
write. 

If this is the kind of book that the ordinary Christian of 
the second century appreciated and that one who was perhaps 
a little more skilled than his fellows produced, what possibility 
is there that such a community could have produced the Gospels 
as we have them now? 

In fact there is curiously little Christianity, except from the 
point of view of morals, with some stress on the Sacraments and 
Church order such as is found in any of the Apostolic Fathers, 
except the Epistle to Diognetus. It took time for such teaching 
as that contained in the New Testament to be understood, except 
on that side which it is most easy to understand, if not to practise, 
namely its moral side. 

It is this side which is most obvious still to many who call 
themselves Christians. They have a clearer grasp of it than 
Hermas had, and do not need to express their thoughts through 
a mist of symbol and parable. But the essential part of the 
meaning of the life of Jesus still escapes them. Baptism has 
some meaning to them, but it cannot be said that they under- 
stand “the word of the cross”, which is as much foolishness 
to them as it was to the Greeks in the days when it was first 
proclaimed by the Apostles. If they have any belief in the 
Incarnation, it tends in an adoptionist direction, and Jesus is 
to them a man who was filled with the Spirit of God and whose 
teaching they respect, but put on one side as impracticable and 
purely ideal. They have never learnt the lesson which even 
Hermas dimly comprehended, that the stones cannot be built 
into the tower unless they are carried to it through the Door. 


H. P. V. Nuwn. 
Stockport, 
Cheshire. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SURVEY OF THE 
BRITISH STUDY OF CALVIN, 1900-1940 


I, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tus bibliography deals solely with work by British scholars, 
and does not include the translation of foreign works (e.g. 
E. Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian Churches) or 
foreign studies which have appeared in British periodicals. 
Because it is confined strictly to the present century, reprints 
of earlier works have not been included, and also such an 
important book as W. Hastie’s The Theology of the Reformed 
Church has been left out, because, although it was not published 
until 1904, it consists of lectures originally delivered in 1892. 
Not all the studies presented here are of equal value, of course; 
but for the sake of completeness I have included everything 
on Calvin I could discover (with the exception of a novel by 
Deborah Alcock called Under Calvin’s Spell [1927], which 
did not seem to me to add anything to our understanding of 
Calvin and life under his regime). There is a further limitation: 
it would have been impossible to have given every book (in 
theology, philosophy, law, history, etc.) containing a section on 
Calvin. I have attempted, however, to suggest some repre- 
sentative books on certain subjects. 


A. Biography 

1. H. F. Henperson: Catvin 1n nis Letters. 1909. 
Interesting and readable. Presents a good picture. 

2. H. Y. Reysurn: Joun Carvin. 1914. Largely super- 
seded, but should not be neglected. 

3. A. Menzies: A Strupy or Carvin. 1918. Fairly full 
notes for a book which was never written. 

4. R. N. Carew Hunt: Carvin. 1933. The best life of 
Calvin in English. Contains a most valuable biblio- 
graphy. 

5. J. Mackinnon: Calvin AND THE REFORMATION. 1936. 
Disappointing. Has little or no sympathy with his 
subject. 


1 If readers detect any omissions—particularly in periodicals—I should be grateful 
to learn of them. . 4 
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See also: 

6. A. M. Farrparrn: CaALvIn AND THE REFoRMED CHURCH. 
Chapter xi of Camb. Mod. Hist., U1. 1903. Excellent. 
Bibliography comprehensive, but now out-of-date. 

7. T. M. Linpsay: A History or THE Rerormation, II, 
chapter iii, and chapter iv, §4. 1907. Very useful. 

8. J. P. Wuirney: History oF THE REFORMATION, pp. 
114-122. 1907 and 1940. Bias against Calvin. 

g. J. Orr: Catvinism; in Hastings’ Encycl. Rel. and Ethics. 
1910. 

10. A. Smeture: THe RerorMaTion IN ITS LITERATURE, 
Lectures vii and viii. 1925. 

11. Article Catvin, in Encycl. Brit., 14th Ed. 1929. Good 
general survey. Little altered from earlier editions. 

12. H. A. L. Fisner: History or Evrops, II, chapter xi. 
1935. Very good indeed. 


In periodicals, see: 

13. A. T. S. Goopricx: Joun Catvin: An Historicar 
Estimate; in Church Quarterly Review, I\xviii, pp. 
275 ff. 1909. 

14. A. Mitcuett Hunter: Catvin as A Preacuer; in The 
Expository Times, xxx, pp. 562 ff. 1919. 

15. W. G. Jounson: Jonn Carvin; in The Churchman, 
N.S. i, pp. 30 ff. 1936. 

16. A. Mircuett Hunter: Tue Epucation or Catvin; in 
The Evangelical Quarterly, ix, pp. 20 ff. 1937. 

17. A. Mitcuett Hunter: Carvin: A CHARACTER SKETCH; 
in The Expository Times, xlix, pp. 509 ff. 1938. 


B. Theology 
Most of the biographies contain a section on theology, 
though not always happily. 

1. A. Mircuert Hunter: Tue Teacuine or Carvin: A 
Mopern INTERPRETATION. 1920. A very useful study. 

2. A. Dakin: Catvinism. 1940. Excellent introduction to 
the subject. 

See also, e.g.: 

3. A. Barctay: Tue Protestant Doctrine oF THE Lorp’s 
Supper. A Stupy 1n THE Eucnaristic TEACHING OF 
Lutuer, Zwincu AND CaLvin. 1927. An indispen- 
sable comparative study. 
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4. N. P. Ipgas oF THE FALL AND oF ORIGINAL 
Sin, pp. 423 ff. 1927. No sympathy with Calvin. 

5. A. L. Litrzy: Reticion anp Revetation, pp. 79 ff. 
1932. Valuable both constructively and critically. 

6. J. S. Wuare: Carvin; in Christian Worship (ed. N. 
Micklem). 1936. Particularly good as showing 
Calvin’s strong churchmanship. 

7. W. D. Maxweti: An or Curist1An WorsuipP, 
Irs DevELOPMENT AND Forms, chapter iv, §4. 1936. 
Brief, but very good. 

8. J. L. Arnsurze: Tue Doctrines oF MInisTERIAL ORDER 
IN THE REFORMED CHURCHES OF THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 1940. Useful. Good bibli- 
ography. 


In periodicals, see: 

g. H. Wace: Joun Carvin; mn The Churchman, xxiii, pp. 
489 ff. 1909. 

10. R. M. Witson: Catvinism; in The Churchman, xxvii, 
pp. 112 ff 1913. 

11. G. D. Henperson: Essentiats oF THE REFORMED 


Faitu; in Proceedings of the 13th General Council of 


Alliance of Reformed Churches, pp. 271 ff. 1929. 
12. E. A. Knox: Tue Historica IMporTANCE OF THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LuTHER’s DocTRINE OF THE 
Cuurcu Catvin’s; in The Churchman, xliv, pp. 
274 ff. 1930. 
13. E. C. Unmacx: Tue Puitosopuy or Catvinism; in The 


Reformed Faith, Proceedings of the 1st International 


Calvinist Conference, pp. 54 ff. 1932. 
14. D. Mactean: PrepesTinaTion 1N History; in The 
Evangelical Quarterly, viii, pp. 263 ff. 1936. 
15. S. Lerch Hunt: PrepestinaTION IN THE “ INSTITUTES 


oF THE CuHrRisTIAN Reticion”; in The Evangelical 


Quarterly, ix, pp. 38 ff. 1937. 


C. Social Teaching, etc. 
1. W. R. Matruews: Joun Cavin; in Social and Political 


Ideas of some Great Thinkers of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 1925. 
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In periodicals, see: 
2. R. N. Carew Hunt: Catvin’s Tozory of CHurcH AND 
State; in Church Quarterly Review, cviii, pp. 56 ff. 1929. 
3. B. W. Dempsgzy: Carvin anv “ Bic Business ”’; in The 
Month, pp. 321 ff. 1932. 
4. J. Wuarton: Catvinism: Its StaresMansHiP; in The 
Reformed Faith (see B.13), pp. 108 ff. 1932. 
5. J. H.S. Burrercu: Tue Rerormep Fartu its 
Consequences 1n Economics; in The Proceedings of 
the 4th Calvinist Congress, pp. 133 ff. 1938. 

6. J. Mactzop: Tue Rerormep Faitu 1n its 
ConsEQUENCES IN THE Famity; as above, pp. 58 ff. 
1938. 

. M. P. Ramsay: Tue Rerormep 1n its 
Consequences 1n Scottish History; as above, pp. 
99 ff. 1938. 

8. G. T. THomson: Tue Rerormep Faitu 1n 1Ts ETHICAL 
ConsEQUENCES IN THE CHURCH; as above, pp. 73 ff. 


1938. 


D. Art 

1. A. Tittey: Tue LiTrerature OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE, 
I, chapter xi. 1904. A fine literary appreciation. 

2. R. R. Terry: Carvin’s First Psatter, 1539. 1932. 

3. P. A. Scnores: Tue Puritans anp Music 1n ENGLAND 
anD New Enctanp; Catvin anp Music, pp. 332 ff. 
1934. Both these books, by expert musicians, dispel 
the old legends of Calvin’s abhorrence of all art. 

4. M. P. Ramsay: Cavin anp Art. 1938. Brilliant little 
study. 


E. Miscellaneous 


1. J. Evans: Bywyp ac ATHRAwiAETH J. CALFIN; GYDA 
DETHOLION LAWER O'1 WAITH. 1909. 

2. F. J. SmirHen: ContTinenTaL AND THE 
EncusH REFORMATION. 1927. 

3. W. T. Catvinism anp EvaNGELISM IN 
ENGLAND, ESPECIALLY AMONG THE BaPTISTS. 1933. 

4. C. Bursripce: Carvin; and J. W. Rowzanps: Catvin- 
1sM; in Sovereign Grace Union Publications, 272. 1940. 
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In periodicals, see: 
F. Puatr: Tue Renaissance or Catvinism; in London 
Quarterly Review, xcvi, pp. 219 ff. 1901. 
6. J. A. Beer: Tue Renaissance or Catvinism: A Repty 
to F, Prarr; in London Quarterly Review, xcvii, pp. 
261 ff. 1902. 
7. F. Prarr: A Reyoinper To J. A. Beer; in London 
Quarterly Review, xcvii, pp. 273 ff. 1902. 
8. F. Prarr: Catvinism Criticism; in London Quarterly 
Review, cxii, pp. 67 ff. 1909. 
g. F. T. Lorp: A Mopern Estimate oF Catvinism; in 
The Baptist Quarterly, N.S. iv, pp. 82 ff. 1928-9. 
10, J. C. Wuiresroox: Catvin’s InstiTuTe or CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN THE IMPRINTS OF THOMAS VAUTROLLIER; 
in Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society, 
xii, pp. 197 ff. 1935. 
11. A. E. Garvie: Do We Inuerit From Carvin? A Repty 
To Dr. Micxiem; in Hibbert Fournal, xxxvi, pp. 
356 ff. 1937. 
12. G. D. Henperson: Tue Scottish in 
Proceedings of the 4th Calvinist Congress, pp. 91 ff. 1938. 


II, SURVEY 


An examination of the bibliography reveals the interesting 
fact that (apart from sections in more general works, which are 
an inaccurate guide) the decade 1931-1940 produced more 
work on Calvin than the previous thirty years. The exact 
statistics are as follows: 


1900-20. Five books; and eight essays in periodicals. 
1921-30. No books; but four essays in periodicals. 
1931-40. Eight books; and fifteen essays in periodicals.+ 


It is clear from this that there has been at the least a revival 
of interest in the Reformer. The numbers would seem to in- 
dicate a definite revival of Calvinism, but numbers are poor 
witnesses, and we must proceed to ask the reason for the re- 
surgence, and to examine the bibliography more closely. 

There can be no doubt that the chief cause of the new 
widespread interest in Calvin which has produced or caused to 


1 This figure includes papers at the Calvinist Congresses. 
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be produced a large number of books is the theology of Karl 
Barth. He showed in a most decisive fashion that the message 
of the Reformers was valid, in a new form, for our own day. 
By the thirties his influence began to grow in England and 
Scotland, with the result that some British theologians began 
also to take notice of what Luther and Calvin had said. For the 
past fifteen years we have been learning that, with all the differ- 
ences between our age and the sixteenth century, the problems 
that the Reformation raised are still with us, and that the answers 
given then cannot be lightly passed by. This renewed study 
of the Reformers was not confined to classical Calvinists, nor 
to Scotland, the traditional fortress of British Calvinism; but 
it is discernible even, for example, among High Anglicans. 
We notice, in this regard, Mr. A. G. Hebert translating Swedish 
Lutheran theologians, and Dr. Leonard Hodgson treating 
Calvin as a serious subject alongside Augustine and Aquinas 
in his book on the Trinity. 

Before this great unheaval, however, classical Calvinism 
was quietly going about its work, forced to defend itself in 
apologies, but holding grimly on to sixteenth-century truths, 
usually in sixteenth-century forms. On the Continent—in 
France and Holland, for example—‘‘ High” Calvinism was 
not greatly influenced by Barth, and even showed itself hostile 
to his theology. But British Calvinists, even those who had 
bowed down in the house of Rimmon, were driven back, either 
in joyful acquiescence or wrathful opposition, to their sources. 
Moreover, they found themselves in the happy position of no 
longer needing to apologise so desperately for their existence. 
Classical Calvinism, in fact, came to life again. 

Studying the bibliography more closely, we see the weakness 
and the strength of British Calvin study.1 The weaknesses are 
obvious. In the first place, no edition or translation of any of 
Calvin’s works has appeared here during this century.2 We 
expended all our energy on the labour of the Calvin Society a 
hundred years ago, and have since lain back, exhausted, but 
happy in our achievement. The Jnstitutes is out of print in 
Great Britain. Nor can we call any of the translations satisfactory 

*A few reprints have appeared : e.g. the Institutes published in America is Allen's 


translation ; and the Sovereign Grace Union has issued the Epistle to King Francis (S.G.U. 
Publ., 252. 1936) and H. *s translation of the Treatise on Predestination. 
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for our present needs. Thomas Norton is the best, but he is 
nearly four hundred years old. Allen’s translation is not always 
successful in conveying Calvin’s thought. And Beveridge, 
although he is accurate enough, is dull and pretentious. A Latin 
or French edition has never, I think, been published over here. 

With regard to theology, the situation is also grave. Only 
two books devoted entirely to the subject have appeared, although 
they are both good, and Dr. Dakin’s book, in particular, pro- 
vides a good introduction. Of the other work that has been 
done, much is far above the mediocre; Dr. Barclay’s book on the 
Eucharist, for example, is worthy to stand with the best studies 
of Calvin’s thought. The trouble is that so little work has been 
done. We have only to consider some of the great names in 
Continental Calvin scholarship—Doumergue, Pannier, Lefranc, 
P. Barth, Wernle, R. Seeberg, O. Ritschl, Niesel—to see how 
little we have attempted, let alone. performed. It is certainly 
no wonder that even reputable theologians hold (and express!) 
the strangest and most outdated ideas of Calvin’s theology. 

It is in these two respects particularly that British study 
of Calvin shows its weakness. When we pass to practical matters 
there is little to be ashamed of. The best work has been done in 
the historical and aesthetic studies. Fairbairn and Lindsay are 
both brilliant; and Mr. Carew Hunt has written easily the best 
English life of Calvin, even though his review of the theology 
leaves something to be desired. In aesthetics, while nothing has 
been written of the stature of Wencélius’ L’Esthétique de Calvin, 
the work is no way inferior in quality to what the Continent has 
produced. Dr. Mary Ramsay and Mr. Scholes both show up 
the folly of the old idea of Calvin as an enemy to beauty and the 
arts. Sir Richard Terry’s book is in four parts: first, in a preface, 
he corrects errors concerning Calvin’s appreciation and use of 
music, and examines the sources of words and music; the second 
section consists of a facsimile of the Psalter; the third has the 
Psalter transcribed into modern notation; and in the last the 
editor adds modern modal harmonies to the Psalms, with a 
translation of the verses into good English verse. This book is 
invaluable for the study of Calvin’s aesthetics, and thus of the 
whole man also. 

The most important work for British Calvin study in the 


1 Many of these hymns are as worthy as many of Luther’s or of the German picetists’ 
9 
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future does not lie in history. Enough has been done to give 
us a good picture of the Reformer and as accurate a reconstruction 
of the facts as the documents allow. It will need to be done again 
for another generation, but it has been done enough in our 
own day. The same might be said, though to a lesser degree, 
about aesthetics. Whereas biography has a long tradition behind 
it, the scientific investigation of Calvin’s views on art and beauty 
is in its childhood. His literary style has been a frequent study, 
his relationship to music has been well treated, and Dr. Ramsay’s 
book gives a short study of his views on art. But a larger and 
more comprehensive work is needed, containing his aesthetics 
(which, according to Wencélius’ account, is startling to our 
modern minds, bred on romanticism and humanism), his place 
as a writer, and his influence on literature, painting, music and 
the plastic arts, as well also as the “‘ useful ” arts—book-binding, 
embroidery, etc. 

The first need, however, is for some new translations, 
particularly of the Jnstitutio. The ideal would be a complete 
edition running to several volumes, containing the first edition, 
the 1539-41 edition and the 1559 definitive edition, complete 
with critical apparatus. There should also be selections from the 
commentaries, sermons, letters and tracts. 

In theology, the need is not now for a straightforward, 
generally uncritical exposition of the Jnstitutio, since that has 
already been done, and well done. Calvin study in Great Britain 
should concern itself with a serious investigation and criticism 
of his theology. In this regard, many questions leap to the 
mind at once. For example, can we find natural theology in 
Book I of the Jnstitutio? What is Calvin’s doctrine of the 
atonement, and wherein lies the significance of his Anselmian 
terminology? There is also the rich mine of comparative theology 
to be worked. Was Professor Lang right in ascribing so large 
a place to Bucer in Calvin’s development? How did Calvin 
stand in relation to Melanchthon, or Zwingli, or Bullinger, 
or the Englishmen? Perhaps as important as anything would be 
to discover, by comparison with, for example, the second 
generation of Calvinists in Geneva, Holland, and Britain, 
whether Calvin really was a Calvinist in the traditional sense. 
In the matter of churchmanship, too, there is work at hand to do. 
When Dr. J. S. Whale boldly asserted in Christian Doctrine 
that Luther and Calvin were great High Churchmen, he 
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astonished many readers. In fact, one even wrote to Theology 
about it and, with the use of Beveridge’s translation and the 
noble army of witnesses, Warfield, Hodge and Kuyper, sought 
to show the folly of this new idea. A study of Calvin’s church- 
manship would treat his ecclesiology, doctrine of the Church, 
and his use of tradition. 

The aim of Calvin study here must be to establish his thought 
both in its basic concepts and also in its various ramifications. 
When this is done, there is no doubt that few theologians will 
turn Calvinist, but at least there will be no excuse at all for them 
to betray innocence of his theology. To call it ignorance would 
perhaps be too harsh: it is the sweet and retiring modesty of a 
maiden confronted by forbidden things. Perhaps if the facts 
of Calvin are presented in their truth British theology may grow 
out of the charm of its innocence into maturity of knowledge 


and understanding of one of the four or five greatest theologians 
in the Church. 


T. H. L. Parker. 


Luddesdown, 
Kent. 


MARIUS VICTORINUS AND HIS WORKS 


I, LIFE AND TIMES 


Gaius Marius Victorinus was a native of the Roman province 
of Africa, who achieved great eminence as a teacher of rhetoric 
at Rome about the middle of the fourth century a.p. A century 
and a half later, the great statesman and author Boethius could 
look back upon him as “‘ almost the most learned orator of his 
time’’.} 

Our chief source of information about Victorinus is the 
eighth book of Augustine’s Confessions, where we read how 
Augustine, after reading some Platonic books translated into 
Latin by this Victorinus, betook himself to Simplicianus (later 
Bishop of Milan), an older Christian who in his younger days 
had been intimate with Victorinus, and who told the young 
Augustine the story of the great rhetorician’s conversion to 
Christianity. This narrative made a deep impression on Augustine, 
and led him farther along the road leading to his own conversion. 
The relation between the thought of Victorinus and that of 
Augustine has also been, and still is, a fruitful field of study. 
At any rate, there can be no doubt of the profound admiration 
which Augustine had for the memory of Victorinus, and he 
describes his eminence as a scholar and philosopher in the 
most generous language: “‘ille doctissimus senex et omnium 
liberalium doctrinarum peritissimus quique philosophorum tam 
multa legerat et diiudicauerat, doctor tot nobilium senatorum, 
qui etiam ob insigne praeclari magisterii, quod ciues huius 
mundi eximium putant, statuam Romano foro meruerat et 
acceperat ” (Conf. 8.2.3). 

After Victorinus became a Christian, he proceeded to 
devote his talents to the defence of the Catholic faith, and to 
dedicate to the advancement of Christian learning the erudition 
which he had amassed in his pagan days. The value of such 
erudition to the Church was appreciated by Augustine, as we 
may see in that section of his De Doctrina Christiana which 
deals with the question, 4) ethnicis si quid recte dictum in nostrum 
mentions Cicero, Quintilian and Marius Victorinus as favourite models in rhetoric. 
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usum est conuertendum. ‘‘ Nonne aspicimus,” he asks, “ quanto 
auro et argento et ueste suffarcinatus exierit de Aegypto Cyprianus 
doctor suauissimus et martyr beatissimus? Quanto Lactantius? 
Quanto Victorinus, Optatus, Hilarius, ut de uiuis taceam?” 
(2.40.61). 

Of ancient scholars Jerome seems to have been the only 
one who did not appreciate the qualities of Victorinus. If 
Augustine considered that his classical training was an advantage 
to him, Jerome considered it a hindrance, because, he said, his 
occupation with secular learning led him to neglect the holy 
Scriptures (Prologue to Commentary on Galatians)—a totally 
unjustified criticism. Not only have we Augustine’s testimony 
to Victorinus’s study of the Scriptures even before his public 
confession of Christianity (Conf. 8.2.4); his own writings also 
bear witness to his close acquaintance with them. But even 
Jerome included him among the number of illustrious men, 
and devotes the hundred and first chapter of his De Viris I/lustribus 
to a brief account of him, of which we shall have more to say 
anon. 

We know neither the year when Victorinus was born nor 
the year of his death, but we can say with considerable probability 
that 300 and 370 respectively are sufficiently approximate dates. 
Augustine and Jerome concur in saying that he was already 
an old man (senex) at the time of his conversion, which must 
be dated between 353 and 359; while at the time when 
Simplicianus told Augustine the story of Victorinus, that 
is to say in 386, he seems to have been dead for several 
years. 

We can fix with practical certainty three dates in his 
life: 

(4) 353, the year in which his eminence as a rhetorician was 
recognised by the erection of a statue to him in the Forum 
Romanum, according to Augustine, or the Forum Traiani, ac- 
cording to Jerome. (“ Victorinus rhetor et Donatus grammaticus 
praeceptor meus Romae insignes habentur; e quibus Victorinus 
etiam statuam in foro Traiani meruit”’: Jerome, Chron. ad ann. 
2370.) 

(4) 359, about which date he was engaged in the composition 
of his work against Arius. In Aduersus Arrium 1.28.1061c he 
refers to the excommunication of Valens and Ursacius in 


language which must mean that it had just taken place: “ et 
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nunc Valens et Vrsacius . . . destructi sunt: . . . e¢ nunc Valens 
et Vrsacius reliquiae Arrii.” The excommunication of these 
two bishops occurred at the Council of Ariminum in this 


(c) 362, the year of Julian the Apostate’s educational 
rescript, as a result of which Victorinus was obliged to relinquish 
his public professorship of rhetoric at Rome: “ Imperatoris 
Iuliani temporibus lege data prohibiti sunt christiani docere 
litteraturam et oratoriam, quam legem ille amplexus loquacem 
scholam deserere maluit quam uerbum tuum, quo linguas 
infantium facis disertas ’’ (Augustine, Conf. 8.5.10). 

Within this framework we can give the following skeleton 
chronological table of the life and times of Victorinus : 


Cc. 300. Birth of Victorinus. 
313. Edict of Milan. 
325. Council of Nicaea.? 
337: Death of Constantine. 
- 340. Victorinus leaves Africa for Rome. 
+ 340-355. Works on grammar, rhetoric and logic, and 
metaphysics. 
341. Council of Antioch. 
343. Council of Sardica. 
347. Birth of Jerome. 
353- Constantius reigns alone; statue of Victorinus 
erected in Forum. 
354. Birth of Augustine. 
355. Council of Milan. 
. “See. Conversion of Victorinus, followed immediately 
by his earlier Christian works. 
Sirmian manifesto. 
1 The Council of Nicaea is referred to by Victorinus in Aduersus Arrium 1.28.1061b : 
“* Vbi latuit ? ubi dormiit ante XL annos, cum in Nicaea ciuitate fides confirmata per 
CCC et plures episcopos?”” (Migne, following earlier editions, reads wrongly and, 
indeed, impossibly, ante undecim annos. See the introduction to the works of Victorinus 
ra ag logia Latina viii. 998. It is easy to see how XI could be read by mistake 
for XL.) But we cannot date Aduersus Arrium so late as 365. The reference to the excom- 
munication of Valens and Ursacius as a contemporary event (Ar. 1.28.1061c) practically 
fixes 359 as the date of the first book at least. Besides, Constantius was pd proemenf 
as may be seen from Ar. 2.9.1096a, where Victorinus, referring to the part played by the 
word dyuootcws at the Council of Nicaea, adds: “ probatum autem ab imperatore 
imperatoris nostri patre *’, i.e., by Constantine, the father of Constantius. This 
apart from the mention of Valens and Ursacius, makes it certain that Aduersus Arrium 
was composed not later than 361, the year of Constantius’s death. So we must apparently 


understand “ forty” as a round number, meaning simply that Victorinus was writing 
in the Sousth tie Comal. 


year. 
UM 
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359 Council of Ariminum; excommunication of Valens 
and Ursacius, about the time when Victorinus 
was writing Aduersus Arrium; Council of 
Seleucia. 

361. Death of Constantius; accession of Julian. 

362. Julian’s educational rescript; Council of Alex- 
andria. 

366. Death of Hilary of Poitiers. 

Cc. 370. Death of Victorinus. 

386. Augustine’s conversation with Simplicianus; 
Victorinus dead a considerable time. Con- 
version of Augustine. 


II. WORKS 


The extant works of Victorinus are as follows, in what 
appears to be their chronological order: — 

1. An Ars Grammatica (AG) in four books, to which are 
appended three small works, viz., De Metris Horatianis (M. Hor.), 
a shorter Ars Grammatica (AG min.), and De Metris et de Hexa- 
metro Versu (M. Hex.). A critical edition of these is to be found 
in H. Keil, Grammatici Latini (GL) vi, pp. 3-215. References 
to these writings are here given by page and line of Keil’s 
edition. 

2. Fragments of a translation of Porphyry’s introduction 
to the Aristotelian categories, Eicaywy? tav névte pwvav' (Isag.), 
preserved in the two dialogues of Boethius Jn Porphyrium a 
Victorino translatum, edited by S. Brandt in Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (CSEL) xlviii, pp. 1-132 passim. 

3. Asmall treatise De Definitionibus (Def.), formerly ascribed 
to Boethius, but shown to be the work of Victorinus by H. 
Usener in Anecdoton Holderi (Bonn, 1877). It has been critically 
edited by Th. Stangl in Tudliana et Mario-Victoriniana (Munich, 
1888). 

4. Explanationes in Ciceronis Rhetoricam (Rhet.), a com- 
mentary on Cicero’s two books De Inuentione. The best critical 
edition is by C. Halm, in Rhetores Latini Minores, pp. 153-304. 

5. De Generatione Verbi Diuini, a short but highly technical 
treatise in the Neoplatonic style, sent to his friend Candidus the 
Arian in reply to the latter’s Liber de Generatione Diuina. No 
critical edition exists of this or any other of Victorinus’s Christian 

» The five guval being genus, species, differentia, proprium, accidens. 
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works. The most accessible edition is that of Galland, re- 
printed in Migne’s Patrologia Latina (PL) viii, cols. 1019c— 
1036c. 

6. Four books Aduersus Arrium' (Ar.), also addressed to 
Candidus, the books described by Jerome as “‘ very obscure ”’. 
The most convenient edition, again, is in PL viii, 1039b—1138b 
(reprinted from Galland). 

7. A synopsis of the argument of the preceding work, 
entitled De éuoovolm Recipiendo (HR), in PL viii, 1137¢—1140d 
(reprinted from Galland). 

8. Three Hymns on the Trinity (Hy.), in the style of the 
preceding theological works, PL viii, 1139d-1146d (re- 
printed from Galland). 

9. In Epistulam Pauli ad Galatas libri duo (Gal.), in 
PL viii, 1145d-1198b (a reprint of the text first published by 
Mai). 

10. Jn Epistulam Pauli ad Ephesios libri duo (Eph.), in 
PL viii, 1235a—1294d (reprinted from Mai). 

11. Jn Epistulam Pauli ad Philippenses liber unicus (Phil.), 
in PL viii, 1197c-1236a (reprinted from Mai). Though PAi/. 
is printed before Eph. in Mai and Migne, a back-reference to 
Eph. in Phil. 1207b shows the true order of writing. 

Other works attributed to him, with little or no plausibility, 
are the Liber ad Iustinum Manichaeum (IM), in PL viii, 999 ff. 
(reprinted from Galland); De Verbis Scripturae: “‘ Factum est 
uespere et mane dies unus’’ (VS) in PL viii, 1009 ff. (reprinted 
from Galland); De Maccabaeis Carmen (Herold, Haeresiologia, 
pp- 241 f., and Bibliotheca ueterum Patrum Lugdunensis, pp. 297 f.); 
and De Physicis (Phys.), a charming little treatise on the Creation 
and Fall, and the restoration effected by Christ in the Incarnation 
and Passion (PL viii, 1295d—1301¢, reprinted from Mai). 
Considerations of style, vocabulary, thought, and Biblical text 
forbid us to consider these as works of our Victorinus.* 


1 The name of the heresiarch Arius (Gk.”Apecos ) is in Latin MSS. regularly assimilated 
Distionary. of Christian Biography i ) hat the Liber ad Iusti 
ore ary o iv, p. 1130) says that t ustinum 
Manichaeum “ with reasonable certainty ascribed. to Victorinus ; 
F. Bémer (Der dateinische Neuplatonismus, pp. 126 f.) regards it as his. But Dom G. 
Morin attributed it to Pacian of Barcelona (d. 392) on the ground of similarities of 
language (Revue Bénédictine xxx (19 ), pp- 286 ff.). J. Wéhrer endeavoured to prove 
that De Verbis Scripturae and De hysicts were written by Victorinus of Pettau ; the 


latter at — is not his. Not only is its Latinity quite different from that of the 
ttau 


bishop of , but it shows an African Old Latin Biblical text, whereas Marius Vic- 
torinus has a Euro one, and Victorinus of Pettau seems to make his own translation 
from the Greek. THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY x (1938), pp. 352 ff. 
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A full account of Victorinus and his writings from the 
literary point of view is given in M. Schanz, Geschichte der 
rimischen Litteratur iv, part 1, pp. 149-161 (§§ 828-831), and, 
better still, in P. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de I’ Afrique 
chrétienne iii, pp. 373-422. 

On one important point Monceaux disagrees with Schanz. 
The bulk of the larger 4rs Grammatica is a metrical treatise, 
which closes with the words: “ Aelii Festi Aphthonii V.P. de 
metris omnibus explicit liber iiii.” Keil (GZ vi, p. xvii) con- 
cludes from these words that all that lies between 4G i, p. 31, 
l. 17 and iv, p. 173, 1. 31 (where the above note is appended) 
is the work of an otherwise unknown author named Aphthonius, 
which was adapted and incorporated by Victorinus in his own 
work. Keil allows that Victorinus himself was the author of 
AG as far as p. 31, |. 16 (i.e. of the section De Orthographia 
together with a few metrical aa of M. Hor., AG min., and 
M. Hex. 

The majority of later writers ae taken Keil’s view. Schanz, 
for example (§ 829), says of AG : 

In this work we are not dealing with an expert and independent writer. 
His dependence is indicated especially by the fact that he simply took over 
the metrical handbook of Aelius Festus Aphthonius with some minor changes 
and additions; but he acted in this matter as an honest man, for, as we can 
conclude from the tradition, he did not publish the other man’s property as his 
own, but introduced the borrowed part to the reader under its author’s name, 
as Charisius also did. To Victorinus should be attributed only the grammatical 
introduction, and most probably also the appendix dealing with the metre of 
Horace. Thus the Ars of Marius Victorinus belongs to Aphthonius, as regards 
the body of the work, and we must always remember this when we look up our 
grammarian. 

Monceaux, however, warns us against following Keil and 
Schanz too uncritically. He suggests that, far from Victorinus 
mutilating the work of Aphthonius, it is more likely that 
Aphthonius mutilated the work of Victorinus. Here are his 
words (p. 389): 


The MSS., like several grammarians of antiquity, attribute the whole of 
the work to Victorinus, and yet these same MSS. attribute the metrical treatise 
separately to a certain Aelius Festus Aphthonius, otherwise unknown. All this 
is remarkably inconsistent. It is supposed to-day that for the metrical part 
Victorinus was content to reproduce the manual of Aphthonius, with some changes 
and additions. He would thus himself be the author only of the grammatical 
introduction and of the statistical appendix on the metres of Horace. This 


1 Schanz on to speak of the importance of the metrical work attributed to Aph- 


thonius : “ si ificance of Aphthonius’s work for the history of metre is not to be 
underestimated.”” 


| 
XUM 
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hypothesis is far from explaining everything. In any case, this formless com- 
pilation seems to us unworthy of Victorinus, as we know him from his other 
works. All the evidence us to believe that his 4rs Grammatica was dis- 
figured by some grammarian, perhaps the Aphthonius of the MSS., and that 
it originally had quite a different appearance. 

The evidence is too scanty and the question too complicated 
to permit of a definite pronouncement. The language alone 
does not help us to distinguish between two authors in 4G. 
Sometimes we find language in the appendix on the Horatian 
metres identical with that in “ Aphthonius”. For example, 
M. Hor. 175.30 f. (“ quod metrum uocatur dimoeron epicon, 
ideo quod duos pedes heroos accipit, dactylum et spondeum ’’) 
repeats the wording of 4G 161.28 f. and 167.16 f., except that 
the AG passages have “ accipiat””’ instead of “ accipit”’; and 
five lines commencing at M. Hor. 176.17 are almost identical 
with five commencing at 4G 163.11. But M. Hor. is admitted 
by all to be the work of Victorinus. In the present state of 
uncertainty, the uniformity of style and language seems to 
justify us in treating the whole of 4G as the work of Victorinus. 

Victorinus’s literary output is not exhausted by his extant 
works. For an account of others now lost we may refer to 
Monceaux, op. cit., pp. 391 ff., or to E. Benz, Marius Victorinus 
und die Entwicklung der abendlandischen Willensmetaphysik, pp. 
15 ff. Evidence for the existence of these works no longer extant 
is to be found in remarks of Jerome, Augustine, Cassiodorus, 
Boethius, and Isidore of Seville. Cogent arguments that the 
Platonic books translated by Victorinus which made such a 
deep impression upon Augustine were none other than the 
Enneads of Plotinus are set forth by P. Henry in Plotin et 
l’Occident, pp. 44 ff. F. Bémer has shown reason to believe 
that Victorinus also translated Porphyry’s work De Regressu 
Animarum, and that his translation lay before Augustine (Der 
lateinische Neuplatonismus, pp. 80 ff.). 

The following table of his literary chronology is based on 
Monceaux. The titles of works no longer extant are italicised: 


(a) Pagan Period, c. 340-355. 
1. Grammatical works. | Ars Grammatica, etc. 
2. On rhetoric and logic. Commentaries on Cicero’s dialogues. 
Commentary on Cicero’s Topica. 
Translation of Aristotle's 
Egunvelag. 
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Translation of Porphyry’s Eloayayy}. 
De Definitionibus. 
De syllogismis hypotheticis. 
Explanationes in Ciceronis Rhetori- 
cam. 
3. On metaphysics. Translations of and commentaries on 
Neoplatonic books. 
(d) Christian Period, c. 355-370. 
355-358. Works on the Trinity, the Logos, and the Holy Spirit. 


358 De Generatione Verbi Diuini. 
359 Aduersus Arrium. 
360 De dpoovol recipiendo. 


c. 360 Hymns on the Trinity. 

after 360 Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
Commentaries on other~Epistles of Paul. 


III. SIGNIFICANCE 

Victorinus certainly enjoyed great esteem in his own day 
and for many years after his death. He has now been almost 
entirely forgotten. Deservedly so, in the opinion of many. 
“Through his midway position between Paganism and Christ- 
ianity, through his rhetorical and grammatical studies on the 
one hand and theological studies on the other hand, Victorinus 
acquired for a long time a reputation hardly merited by his 
contributions to learning, which did not rise above the mediocrity 
of his period” (W. S. Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, 
Eng. tr., ii, pp. 337 f.). A far cry from the estimate of Boethius! 
And yet surely Boethius and Cassiodorus and, above all, Augus- 
tine could not have been so seriously misled about his worth. 

Of recent years, however, there has been a closer study of 
the work of Victorinus, and, as a result, a greater appreciation of 
his worth. His function as a mediator of Neoplatonic thought 
to the Western world has been emphasised, and in consequence 
his significance has been better understood. 

In grammar, logic and rhetoric he was not only a prominent 
leader of contemporary culture, but also exercised an influence 
on medieval study. He treated these disciplines not merely 
from an objective viewpoint, but sought to place them on a 
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philosophical basis and thus give a new direction to their study. 
He is theologically significant because of his presentation of the 
main doctrines of Christianity in terms of Neoplatonism, and 
also by reason of his influence on Augustine.* 

In particular, his linguistic significance must not be under- 
estimated. He is worthy to stand alongside Cicero and Tertullian 
as creator of a new Latin vocabulary; for, as Cicero created a 
philosophical terminology for the Latin expression of Greek 
thought, and Tertullian was largely responsible for the vocabul- 
ary of Latin Christianity, so Victorinus was in considerable 
measure the author of the vocabulary of the schoolmen. 

By translating and commenting on the writings of Aristotle, 
he provided the Middle Ages, through Boethius, with a technical 
vocabulary for expressing the niceties of logic. By his trans- 
lations from Plotinus and other Neoplatonists, he introduced 
into the Latin language the terminology of a transcendental 
metaphysic. And by expounding Christian doctrine in this 
terminology, he laid the foundation of a dogmatic vocabulary, 
more advanced and scientific than the vocabulary of Tertullian 
and the Latin Bible. It is in his writings, for example, that we 
first meet the participle ens, in the sense ‘of Gk. té dy. (Ac- 
cording to Priscian, the word was invented by Julius Caesar 
as the equivalent of év.) It appears, too, that Victorinus first 
used indiuiduum with the meaning “ individual’; Cicero had 
used it in the sense “‘ atom”. To Victorinus we owe a multitude 
of abstract nouns in -fio, -tas, -ntia, -tus, -mentum; adjectives 
in -alis, -iuus, -osus; forms compounded with prae- (expressing 
transcendental qualities), with omni- (expressing perfection in 
qualities and activities), and with the negative in- (defining the 
divine by negation); as well as a host of words derived from Greek. 
According to Benz and others, these facts justify us in claiming 
Victorinus as the first scholastic theologian, a claim supported 
besides by his unique intellectual position, in which a synthesis 
of Aristotelian logic and dialectic with Neoplatonic metaphysics 
and Ciceronian rhetoric formed the foundation for the inter- 
pretation of Christian dogma. 


1 Although Victorinus’s dogmatic works are chiefly concerned with Christology, 
and his doctrine of the Holy Spirit is markedly -< ute, it is important to note that, 
as Gore points out, he “ is the first theologian’ to s of the S ick as the principle of 
unity in the Godhead, the bond or ‘ copula’ of tthe eternal — completing the 

rfect circle of the Divine Being, the return of God upon Himself” (Dictionary of 

Biography iv, p. 1134). 
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IV. VOCABULARY 


There follows a list of words or usages which occur in the 
writings of Victorinus and which, so far as I am aware, are 
not found in Latin literature before his time:? 


accidentalis, actualis, adintellegentia, adsequella, alsito, alteritas, altifico, ameta- 
bolus, amphilipes, amplexio, animaliter, antecantatiuus, antistoechia, antistrophe, 
antistrophos, apomizon, apostrofo, archilochicus, arhythmia, asclepiadicus, 
asma, aspargen, astrologice, astructio, autogonus, biduanculus, bigeminus, 
bipotens, blasphemiter, bustrophedon, calabrius, calculatio, christianitas, cir- 
cumformo, circuminspector, circumpungo, circumtermino, circumuitalis, 
coaedificatio, coexsisto, cognoscentia, completiuus, condoctor, confragose, con- 
naturalis, conseruio, consistentia, constitutiuus, corrationaliter, counio, counitio, 
decameter, decasemus, decasyllabus, declaratiuus, decurtatio, depositio, dicolia, 
diestigmenon, dirhythmus, discernibilis, disemos, disertitudo, dualiter, duode- 
cachronus, duodecasemus, effatio, effluentia, _effulgenter, effulgentia, elambo, 
elegiambus, elucescentia, embaterios, empyrius, enoplios, ens, enthusiasmos, 
enuntiatus (4/4 dec/.), erector, essentialitas, essentitas, explanatiuus, exsequenter, 
exsistentialis, exsistentialitas, exsistentialiter, exterminatio, filiatio, filietas, gigni- 
bilis, grammaticalis, heptachronus, heptasemus, hexachronus, hexasemus, hylicus, 
hymnidicus, hyporchematicus, iambographus, identitas, imaginalis, immaculatio, 
imparticipatus, impassiona(bi)liter, imperfectio, inactuosus, incarnaliter, incidentia, 
incognoscibiliter, incommutabiliter, incongrue, inconiunctus, inconsonus, in- 
continuus, indeterminatio, indiscernibilis, inexsistentialiter, inexsisto, infiguratus, 
ingenerabilis, inimmutabilis, innoetus, insensualis, insubstantialis, insubstanti- 
atus, insufflatio, intellectibilis, intellectualiter, intellectuo, intellegentialis, in- 
tellegentialitas, intellegentitas, intermixtio, internundinium, intracaelestis, in- 
uersabilis, inuersibilis, leuianimus, limitamentum, mascularis, materialiter, 
metroiacus, monometrum, monophonos, monopodia, monosemus, monostrophos, 
mutilatio, neomenia (#euter plural), noscentia, nouissimalis, obauditor, octa- 
chronos, octasemus, omnicognoscens, omnicognoscentia, omniexsistens, omni- 
exsistentia, omniintellegens, omniintellegentia, omnipotentia, omniuidens, omni- 
uidentia, omniuiuens, omniuiuentia, optimitas, paganismus, paganus (im the 
sense “ pagan”), palmalis, parauxesis, pentachronus, pentasemus, pericope, 
pertermine, phallicus, pinsitor, plusquamperfectus, pompicus, possibilitas, 
postcantatiuus, postnatiuus, potentialis, potentialiter, potentifico, practicos, 
praeaeternus, praecausa, praecognoscentia, praedicamentum, praeexsistentia, 
praeexsistentialis, praeexsisto, praeintellegentia, praenoscentia, praeprincipalis, 
praeprincipium, praeuidentia, praeuiuentia, praeuiuo, priapicos, primiforme 
(in the sense “‘ prototype’’), primiformis, priuantia, proexsilio, proodicus, pro- 
pitiator, prosodiacus, pygnomus, quadripotens, realis, receptibilis, reparatio, 
reuersim, reuersus (4¢4 dec/.), reuiuefacio, reuiuiscentia, rhythmopoeia, risibilis, 
saluatio, scansio (in the sense of metrical “ scansion ’”), scissio, semipodius, semisona, 
serpentinus, soriticus, sotericus, sphaeropaectes, spondaules, stasimum, stichus, 
subalternus, subauditor, subintellegentia, subsistentia, substantiatus (p/c.), 
subtractio, supercino, superelatiuus, supracaelestis, syllabicos, syllogistice (adv.), 


4 ff. (asterisked of St Pau, pp. 2 A ter, Earkest 
Commentaries on the Epistle of St. Paul, p 
en — . Souter, “ after the Tertullian, Cyprian, 
others have already » P- 30). «This ed I 
ey ago hu fa for the Croom 
Robertson Fellowship of Aberdeen University. 
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synodus, teliambos, telios, tetrachronos, tetracolia, tetrapodia, tetrarhythmus, 
tetrasemos, theoreticos, traductiuus, trichronos, tridynamus, trimoeros, tripen- 
themimeres, tripotens, trirhythmus, trisemos, trisynthetos, uersibilis, uersidicus, 
uisibiliter, uisiuus (?), uiuefacio, uiuentia, unalis, unalitas, unitio, unitor, 
uniuoce, usitatio, uultuo, zizania (feminine singular).+ 
We need not suppose, of course, that Victorinus introduced 
all these words into the Latin language. Some of them are 
merely transliterations of Greek words which were previously 
quite well known in their original form, and the manuscripts 
frequently vary between the Greek and Latin spellings. (This 
is particularly so with metrical terms.) Others, again, are 
interesting words which he cites as examples in his grammatical 
and other works. Of the remainder, some are used by his 
contemporaries, and we cannot say with certainty which writer 
was the first to use them. We cannot even be sure of those words 
for which the lexicons cite Victorinus as the sole authority. 
For example, rea/is is quoted from him only, but Victorinus 
himself apparently refers to earlier unnamed authorities for the 
word: “alii hanc constitutionem realem uocarunt” (Rhet. 
1.8, p. 180, 1, 20). But after all such allowances have been 
made, we are left with a very large residuum of words which we 
certainly owe to Victorinus himself. Many of these were current 
coin in medieval literature, and have persisted to the present 
day in the languages of western Europe. Besides, to many 
words which had other senses before his day he gave new 
meanings which have remained attached to them ever since his 
time. Not to go outside the preceding list of words, the only 
meanings we attach to the words “ pagan’”’ and “ scansion”’ 
are the meanings given by Victorinus to paganus and scansio. 
He was not the first person to use paganus in the sense of 
‘pagan ”’, of course, but he was the first, so far as we know, 
to raise this sense to literary status. 


Vv. STYLE 


Of the style of Victorinus many hard things have been said. 
Jerome set the example. “ Victorinus, natione Afer ’’, he writes, 


the real Latin words in this list have survived through 
medieval Latin uropean languages. Sometimes, indeed, their meaning 
has changed considerably. Por gral ther wide diferecr betwen the, moder 


that this of the The clogy of Ceise by Victorinus. 
cm of thought which Go condemns root and branch ! 
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“‘ Romae sub Constantio principe rhetoricam docuit et in extrema 
senectute Christi se tradens fidei scripsit 4duersus Arium libros 
more dialectico ualde obscuros, qui nisi ab eruditis non in- 
telleguntur, et commentarios in Apostolum” (De Viris I/lus- 
tribus 101). The eruditi must here mean the philosophers, and 
Jerome, whose own great erudition was of the linguistic and 
textual sort, was no doubt unable to understand and appreciate 
Victorinus. In this, of course, he was quite different from 
Augustine, whose greater genius and philosophical insight 
perceived and valued the worth of the man who first introduced 
him to the thought of Plotinus and Porphyry. 

J. Sirmond (Opera uaria, tom. i, between cols. 344 and 345) 
says that he places two (alleged) works of Victorinus after others 
which were actually later in date because of his “ obscuritas, 
quae primo in limine fuisset ingratior. Ceterum, obscuritatem 
hanc Victorinus in dogmaticis praecipue libris sectatus uidetur. 
In commentariis enim aliquot epistolarum S. Pauli, quos idem 
codex continebat, stylus planior et apertior ”’. 

Others who mention him at various times refer to this 
obscurity with more or less censure, and their opinions are 
summed up thus by Bp. Gore (Dictionary of Christian Biography 
iv, pp. 1130 f.): 


All these writings of Victorinus (with the exception of the commentaries 
which make a nearer approach to lucidity) are intensely obscure. It is matter of 
astonishment that one who had Victorinus’s reputation as a rhetorician should 
have been so wholly incapable of giving clear expression to his thoughts. His 
intense obscurity in treating theological subjects of themselves recondite, aggra- 
vated by the extremely corrupt condition of the text as hitherto edited, the 
barbarous mixture of Greek and bad Latin which he often writes, his prolixity 
and his repetitions, have been the causes of his being ignored more than is at all 
justified by his substantial merits. He has wearied the very few people who have 
tried to read him beyond their patience, and they have almost wholly missed his 
significance. Those who have read him have mostly done nothing but complain 
of him. “ He wrote”, says Jerome, “ in a dialectical style some very obscure 
books, intelligible only to the learned” (De Vir. Iilustr. ci). He condemns 
him, moreover, as a man so occupied in secular literature as to have ignored 
Holy Scripture (Zpist. ad Galat. Prologus), a judgment reversed by Augustine 
(Conf. viii. 2) and the evidence of his works. Petavius, besides accusing 
him of a heretical tendency, matched him with Heraclitus as § cxorewés> 
and condemned him as “ incommode balbutientem ” (De Tria. i. v. §8). Such 
comni€ntators as he has had show scant patience with him (see Migne’s edition 
p- 1179, note 3; 1245, note 3; 1265, note 4). He is “ obscurissimus”, “ bar- 
barus’’, “ ferreus”’. Tillemont would not trouble himself to search his works 
(Mém. Eccl., vol. x, p. 799, 1. 4). Ceillier (Auteurs Sacrés) commends him 
with an utter want of appreciation of his peculiar position. Dorner ignores him. 
But there is one notable exception to these severe judgments on Victorinus’s 
style and matter and these ignorings of his significance. Thomassin, whose . 
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theological judgment is a weighty one, speaks of him as a man “ inferior to none 
in the profundity of his insight into the inmost mysteries ” of the Divine Being, 
and the relation of the persons of the Trinity to one another (De Incarn. Verbi, 
B. ii, cap. i, §6). 

A novice might well be deterred from the study of Victorinus 
if he paid attention to most of these judgments. But Gore’s 
statement that “‘ he has wearied the very few people who have 
tried to read him beyond their patience”’ is not so true to-day 
as it may have been in 1887. Patience is certainly needed to 
read and appreciate Victorinus, but several of his readers who 
have exercised this virtue have found their patience amply 
rewarded. 

But we shall do well to review one by one the extant works 
which are undoubtedly his. There must surely have been some 
very good reason why one of the foremost rhetoricians of his 
day should write so obscurely as to incur these reproaches. What 
do we find in his writings themselves? The Ars Grammatica 
and the accompanying small treatises, both in their grammatical 
and metrical parts, are as plain and lucid as could be desired. 
There is, to be sure, a fair amount of repetition here and there, 
but that is only what we should expect in works which were in 
the first instance delivered as spoken lectures.* 

The little work De Definitionibus is perhaps somewhat prolix, 
but certainly not in the least obscure. As for the Explanationes 
in Rhetoricam Ciceronis, if they bring down upon the author’s 
head the editor’s withering remark, “scriptor taedii plenus ” 
(Halm, Rhet. Jat. min., p. viii), it is prolixity and not obscurity 
which is responsible. Certainly it is a wearisome and for the 
most part unoriginal treatise. Victorinus may have been pro- 
fessionally wedded to Rhetoric, but the object of his grande 
passion was Philosophy. Wherever he comes upon a philosophical 
reference in the course of his commentaries, he must inevitably 
digress. It may have been these digressions which provoked 
Halm’s censure. At any rate, Victorinus seems to have grown 
weary of this treatise himself, as we may gather from the increas- 
ing rapidity with which he deals with the later part of the De 
Inuentione. (His comments on the 55 chapters of Book I occupy 
over 102 pages of Halm’s edition; those on the 59 chapters 
of Book II only 47!) But the treatise is by no means obscure. In 


1 Keil (GL vi, p. xxvi) remarks on the custom at that time for marians to repeat 
their work, writing first in a style intended for the education of the young, and then in 
a manner suitable for learned readers. There is some evidence of such a twofold purpose 
in Victorinus’s grammatical work. 
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all these works his style is of the type known to the ancients 
as loyvdy or tenue. 

Turning to the theological works, we find that the com- 
mentaries on the Pauline epistles are specifically exempted from 
the general charge of obscurity. Jerome complains of them, too, 
it is true, but not on the ground of obscurity. Sirmond, as we 
have just seen, speaks of their style as planior et apertior, and 
this verdict is endorsed by Koffmane, Gore, Monceaux, Souter, 
and others who have written on the subject. Here, too, Victorinus 
is very guilty of prolixity and repetition, but his sense is for 
the most part quite plain. “ He does not altogether escape 
obscurity: p. 1207, Il. 25 ff. and 34 ff. are good examples of the 
difficulty occasionally to be experienced in following him, but 
on the whole what want of clearness there is may be charged 
to the MS. tradition ” (A. Souter, op. cit., p. 28). As a matter 
of fact, the passages mentioned by Professor Souter are quite 
in the style of the other theological works and can be paralleled 
from these. Their obscurity is due to causes which we are just 
about to deal with. They occur in the course of the exposition 
of the well-known Christological passage in Phil. ii. 5 ff., and are 
to be considered in the light of the two Christological treatises 
De Generatione Verbi Diuini and Aduersus Arrium. 

These two treatises, then, are alone responsible for bringing 
upon their author the charge of obscurity. It is these which 
cause Gore to say: “‘ It is matter of astonishment that one who 
had Victorinus’s reputation as a rhetorician should have been 
so wholly incapable of giving clear expression to his thoughts.” 
The explanation, however, is not far to seek. Schanz (op. cit., 
p- 150) shows us the way out of the difficulty: 

People have complained of the great obscurity in his theological writings ; 
this obscurity is illuminated only when the Neoplatonic standpoint is taken as 
the basis for their study. 

The fact is, most of the obscure passages are almost literal 
translations of the language of Greek Neoplatonic writers. 
Victorinus’s extensive borrowings from Plotinus have been 
recognised and noted by such authorities as L. Thomassin 
(Dogmata theologica, tom. i, p. 101), M. N. Bouillet (French 
translation of Enneads, vol. ii, pp. 554 ff.), G. Geiger (C. Marius 
Victorinus Afer, pp. 17 ff.), E. Benz (Marius Victorinus und die 
Entwicklung der abendlandischen Willensmetaphysik, passim), and, 


most recently, by P. Henry (Plotin et J’ Occident), who, after | 
10 
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comparing several passages in Victorinus with the Exneads, 
states his conclusions unhesitatingly as follows (p. 60): 


Not only must he have read the Eaaeads, but he assimilated them to the 
point of reproducing their general tone, sometimes quoting extracts from them, 
reproducing technical formulae in the course of the argument. In a word, the 
mentality of his philosophico-theological writings is purely “‘ Plotinian ’’. 


Pére Henry traces the influence of Plotinus not only in the 
syntax and style of Victorinus, but in his vocabulary as well, 
especially in his many compounds with prae and super and with 
the negative prefix in; the latter compounds being used when 
finite attributes are applied to God via megationis, the former 
when they are predicated of Him sensu eminentiore. 

The obscurity of the style of the dogmatic works is largely 
dispelled, then, when we read them in the light of the language 
of the Enneads; and, if there are still difficulties remaining, let 
us remember the exceedingly abstract and recondite nature of 
the thoughts which Victorinus was endeavouring to express 
and the fact that he was probably the first to give a systematic 
exposition in Latin of the Neoplatonic philosophy. 

Monceaux (p. 416) suggests that familiarity with the ideas 
of Origen as well as of Plotinus is necessary for a proper under- 
standing of Victorinus; this is probably an overstatement, and 
on a par with his statement (p. 397) that Victorinus translated 
the writings of Origen. Benz, however (pp. 23 ff.), proves con- 
clusively that the Victorinus mentioned by Jerome (ep. 84.7 
and adu. Rufin. iti. 14) as a translator of Origen was not our 
author but the martyr-bishop of Pettau (died c. 303). There 
are, of course, several points of contact between our Victorinus 
and Origen, as is only to be expected when we consider the 
profound influence of Neoplatonism on the Alexandrian school. 
One very obvious instance of Victorinus’s indebtedness to 
Origen may be seen in his insistence on the Eternal Generation 
of the Divine Word, a thought first worked out by Origen 
and accepted from him by the Catholic Church. The treatise 
De Generatione Verbi Diuini in particular develops this idea in 
considerable detail. Again, Victorinus’s doctrine of the Trinity, 
like Origen’s, is frankly subordinationist. But there seems to be 
no general influence of Origen on Victorinus. Benz sums up 
the matter thus in the closing words of his appendix on Viktorin 
und Origenes (op. cit., pp. 422 ff.): 
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Thus the theology of Victorinus does not stand in the tradition of Origen’s 
hilosophy of religion, but represents an independent Christianising of the 
eoplatonic metaphysic on Latin soil. 

In the extract from Gore quoted above, Victorinus’s obscurity 
of expression is said to be aggravated, among other things, 
by “the barbarous mixture of Greek and bad Latin which he 
often writes, his prolixity and his repetitions’. That there is 
an unusually high proportion of Greek words is true, in his 
pre-Christian writings as well as in his theological works. The 
GVD, in particular, as Monceaux says, “ bristles’ (frissonne) 
with Greek words. Sometimes the words and phrases are given 
in the original Greek form; sometimes they are latinised. That 
this does not enhance the beauty of the Latin style may be 
granted at once; but surely it does not add to the obscurity. 
It is surely clearer to retain té dv 4 td wo} Ov than to attempt 
a Latin rendering, and 1d elva is certainly better than the 
circumlocution guod est esse, so common in the writings of 
Victorinus. Besides, to one acquainted with the terminology 
of Greek philosophy and theology the sense is immediately 
apparent as it would not be if native Latin equivalents were 
attempted throughout. “ Barbarous”’ the mixture may indeed 
be, but better neat and intelligible Greek on occasion than 
clumsy and unintelligible Latin. 

There remains the charge of prolixity and repetition, and 
that we must freely admit. It is our author’s worst fault by far, 
and if his writings are wearisome, it is not because of their 
difficulty (which ought rather to serve as a stimulus to discover 
the intricate thoughts which so severely tax the expressive 


powers of the Latin tongue), but because of this excessive 
wordiness. 
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VI. TEXT 


A word now on the text of those works which have not yet 
been critically edited. The Migne reprint is a reliable repro- 
duction of the texts copied. These are the Galland edition for 
the works printed in PL viii, 999c-1146d, and the Mai edition 
(the editio princeps) for the rest of the theological works, viz. 
the Pauline commentaries and the pseudo-Victorinian De 
Physicis. A collation of the Migne text with those of Galland 
and Mai has revealed no serious faults in copying. 

1 As regards another influence of Origen, Professor Souter says : “ The ques- 


tion whether Victorinus Origen for his commentary on Ephesians is to be answered 
in the negative, as no certain case of borrowing can be produced” (op. cit., pp. 26 f.). 


} 
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The Latin of the Pauline commentaries being comparatively 
simple and non-technical, the text of these works has not suffered 
much in the course of transmission. Some account of their 
text, with several suggested emendations, is given by Professor 
Souter (op. cit., pp. 9-14). His verdict is: “* The text itself may 
be said to be in a fairly good state, especially if we consider the 
date of the manuscript” (p. 10).? 

The text of the more dogmatic works is not in such a happy 
condition. “‘ The extremely corrupt condition of the text as 
hitherto edited, ” to quote Gore again, is largely due to the high 
technicality of the language of these works, and has added 
greatly to the difficulty of studying them. Particularly un- 
satisfactory is the text of GYD. The tradition preserved in the 
printed texts in J. Herold’s Orthodoxographa (Basel, 1555) and 
J. Ziegler’s Expositio in Genesim et Exodum (Lyons, 1585) is 
considerably different from that found in J. Mabillon’s Analecta 
(Paris, 1723). Of the two traditions the latter is the more trust- 
worthy; the Galland text, reprinted in Migne, is a hotch-potch 
of the two. A list of variorum readings is given in footnotes in 
Migne.* 

The four books Against Arius have also suffered in trans- 
mission. The Galland-Migne text has not only many errors in 
spelling, wording and punctuation, but also several omissions 
(due mainly to homoeoteleuton) which play havoc with the 
sense.* For these four books, as for the De duoovalw recipiendo 
and the three Hymns on the Trinity, 1 have used a rotograph 
copy of the MS. Phillipps 1684 in the Prussian State Library, 
Berlin. This MS. (which may be referred to as P) has a common 
archetype with the Galland-Migne text, but shows a much 
superior text, by means of which I have corrected the Migne 

edition. Gore used this MS., then in the Cheltenham Library, 
for his article on Victorinus in DCB. A full account of it is 
given by Valentin Rose in his Verzeichniss der lateinischen HSS 
der kiniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, vol. i (1893): ‘‘ Die Meerman- 
Handschriften des Sir Thomas Phillipps’’, No. 15, pp. 14 ff. 
1 The MS. in question is the Vatican MS. Ottobonian gett, senigned by Prof. Souter 
was 


to the fourteenth (by J. Haussleiter to the fifteenth) °° one of the three 
MSS. used by Mai, the other two being Ottobonian 3288b (a copy of the preceding), 
and Vatican 3546 (a copy of one or other of the preceding two). 
* See also Op. Cit.. p. 431. 
* E.g., in Ar. 1. 17-1051a, two verses (Rom. viii. ro f.) are omitted from the Scripture 
uotation on line 2 in Migne, but are preserved in P. In Ar. 4.23.1129¢ the context 
shows that the true reading is ex ommniexsistenti omniexsistentia for ex ommniexsistentia of 


both Migne and P. 
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Rose, who assigns it to the tenth century, calls it the oldest 
and most important MS. of the theological writings of Marius 
Victorinus.! Even on the basis of this MS. alone, a better text 
could be constructed than that available in Migne; and it will 
obviously be indispensable to any future editor of the theological 
works of Victorinus. 

But the editing of these works will require further equipment 
than the best available manuscript material. The nature of this 
further equipment has been indicated by Pére Henry (Plotin 
et l’Occident, p. 241): 

When, in obedience to the demands of present-day philology, someone 
thinks of re-editing the “ Neoplatonic’”’ works of Marius Victorinus (such as, 
for example, the Aduersus Arium), he will bear in mind that they have been 
deeply influenced not only by Plotinus’s ideas, but by his style. We sometimes 
hear it said, as was lately said of the Enxacads, that they are unintelligible. That 
is chiefly the fault of the copyists, who would have had no comprehension of 
what they were writing. In this case, the humble monks of the scriptoria might 
well be excused, and their corporation could invoke St. Jerome as its patron. 
The editor of the Aduersus Arium will need much courage ; he must read and 


re-read the Exaeads of Plotinus, without growing weary, at the same time as 
the work which he is editing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
STUDIES IN THE REVELATION! 


Srupents of the Book of Revelation will be grateful to Mr. G. H. Lang for his 
“ Select Studies ’’. Though not setting out to write a commentary on the Revelation, 
Mr. Lang has not omitted many passages in the course of his compendious exposition. 
The studies are the fruit of a lifetime’s reflection, the first draft of the early chapters 
being penned thirty years ago. The whole is stamped with the impress characteristic 
of Brethren literature, but though indebted to such authors as W. Kelly and J. N. 
Darby, the book contains a good deal of polemic against views held by them and 
their present-day followers. 

Mr. Lang writes with two basic assumptions in mind. First that the chief concern 
of all Biblical Prophecy is the End-time, or “‘ Latter Days”. A lengthy dissertation, 
reviewing the standpoint of the Old Testament prophets, is given in support of 
this view ; it leads to the conclusion that the Revelation of John is a book which 
deals primarily with the period immediately anterior to the Second Advent of 
Christ. The exposition is thus futurist, though an effort is made to bear in mind 
the historical situation of the original readers. The second major assumption is 
that the Conquerors of the Letters to the Seven Churches ; the 144,000 “ purchased 
to be the firstfruits unto God and unto the Lamb” (Rev. xiv. 1 f.); the Man-child 
born of the Woman, the Church (Rev. xii); the Bride of Christ (Rev. xix. 7), 
and the associates of Christ in the millennial rule (Rev. xx. 4—6) are a select company 
within the Church who gain their privileged position through their fidelity to 
Christ. ‘This contention is in harmony with the trend of recent liberal exposition, 
especially with regard to the identity of the conquerors and the sharezs of Christ’s 
millennial sovereignty, but we suspect that many of Mr. Lang’s readers will feel 
he has overworked this theme. 

Two unusual features of this book are its interest in angelology and a frank 
recognition of possible references to mythology in the Revelation. Contrary to those 
who maintain that the mythological elements discredit the Revelation, this author 
contends that their presence in a divinely inspired book authenticates the mythology, 
at least such features of it as are quoted. They are regarded as a remnant of that 
revelation given to man in his infancy and evidence that God has not left 
Himself without witness in the pagan world. ‘There is thus no attempt to whittle 
down the presence of the Nero Redivivus myth in Rev. xvii, for that itself had 
its antecedents in the mythologies of many ancient civilisations. The parallels 
cited from time to time from the Egyptian Book of the Dead are interesting and 
apposite. 

Throughout the studies the author shows a tendency to excessive literalism, 
a danger in apocalyptic exegesis which he recognises, but perhaps insufficiently. We 
may quote the following as an example of this tendency : “ Ps. Ixxxii tells that God 
on occasion takes His place amidst His angel rulers, hears their reports, and super- 
vises their activities... On these occasions the case of Job came up for discussion. 
The American Standard Version translates, ‘ Now it came to pass on ¢he day when 
the sons of God came ’, and ‘ Again it came to pass on the day’. This repetition 


1 The Revelation of Fesus Christ : Select Studies. By G. H. Lang. (Published by the 
ae obtainable from Oliphants Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1945. 420 pages. 
net. 
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of the article suggests that certain regular court days are held by that tribunal. 
Probably it was on such an occasion that the report was presented as to the intolerable 
wickedness of Sodom, with demand for permission that it be destroyed (Gen. xviii. 
20, 21); which report Fehovak decided to investigate by a personal inspection of the 
city [italics mine). Thus strict and personal is the divine superintendence of the 
judicial administration of the universe” (p. 112). Again, when speaking of the 
abyss of Revelation, Rom. x. 7 is quoted, “‘ Who shall descend into the abyss? 
(that is, to bring Christ up from the dead)’. Therefore (a) it is the place into which 
Christ went in death. Hence (4) He did not Himself at death ascend in person to 
heaven. It was simply the human spirit which animates the human body which 
He surrendered to the Father of spirits, while He Himself, the person, went to the 
abyss. (¢) The direction of this locality in relation to the surface of the earth is 
downward : ‘ Who shall descend into the abyss?’ Comp. Eph. iv. 9, concerning 
Christ : ‘ Now this, He ascended, what is it but that He also descended into the 
lower parts of the earth ?’ This fixes the locality of the abyss. OT and NT combine 
in placing Sheol (Hades) within the earth. Did ancient thought know of any other 
notion as to the region of the world of the dead ?”’ (p. 171). The Book of Revelation 
does not altogether take kindly to this kind of treatment, nor was it intended to be 
subjected to it. Nevertheless, if Mr. Lang has erred in this direction one feels that 
he has approached the Revelation with the same kind of receptive mind that its 
earliest readers brought to it. It is, indeed, a change to read an exposition of the 
Revelation by one who believes it! The author earnestly endeavours to awaken 
in his readers the same responsiveness to its message that he himself supplies. 


G. R. Beastey-Murray. 


Ilford, Essex. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF FAITH! 


Reasons for the faith that is in us are to be listened to with attention, and, when 
a short account appears both of the faith and our reasons for adhering to it, we read 
with more than ordinary attention. 

The first part of this booklet contains addresses for a class of catechumens, and 
of those Mr. Innes Logan says, “ I have tried to say nothing that I have not myself 
experienced.” The second part includes selected Questions and Answers from the 
Shorter Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Service of Admission, parts of the Service of Holy Communion, and 
some of the great familiar prayers. 

A refreshing wind blows through these pages. It is made very clear that to 
be a Christian means taking part in a great enterprise. Something is on, and Church 
members must be alert to play their part. “ Worship”’, it is said, “ is the most 
educative action in which any human being can take part.’’ The demands are not 
minimised but there is the assurance of grace sufficient to our need. It is not promised 
that every difficulty will be cleared away. “ Some happenings are heartbreaking 
and unfathomable.” In the conduct of life there is a call for the lively use of our 
creative powers, for “it cannot be too clearly stated that what may be the true 
expression [of love] one day, may not be another”. 

Ministers, in the decisive part of their work which is the catechumens’ class, 
will find in this booklet a stalwart ally. 

W. S. Tinpat. 
New College, 
Edinburgh. 


1 The Enterprise of Faith. A Handbook First Communion. By the Rev. Innes 
Logan, M.A. (Church of Scotland Youth Committee. 1945. 63 pp. 15.) 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


Tue recent publication of the $.C.M. Press, Introducing the New Testament, by 
Dr. A. M. Hunter, brings before the public the latest of critical theories with a 
balance and spiritual tone that should make it acceptable even to the non-theological 
world. Particularly pleasing are his occasional introductions of verse, expressing 
his point in question, and his using of apt illustration by means of which he presses 
home his point. 

We study the N.T., he says, not merely as literature or chiefly as a matchless 
guidebook to a new life, or even because Christianity is the last and loftiest con- 
struction that man has put upon the Infinite, but because of its “ authentic tidings 
of God’s good will made manifest to redeem and deliver men ”’. 

The language of the New Testament is “ common Greek ”’, called common 
because it was “ Greek in widest commonalty spread’. He describes the sources 
of the N.T. documents, how they became “ measured off” and then in turn 
“the measuring-rod ” or Canon. 

The Gospels are dealt with in clear and easy-to-assimilate language and style. 
Mark is the basic source of the Synoptics ; “ Q” was probably the work of Mat- 
thew. To say the “ L” source (i.e. matter peculiar to Luke) was documentary 
is possible but speculative. ‘ M ” comprises both narrative and teaching. Helpful 
surveys are to be found on every page. ‘The Fourth or “ Spiritual” Gospel is the 
Gospel of John (the Elder) according to John (the Apostle). 

Luke, the accepted author of the Third Gospel, writes a second volume (Acts), 
describing how they brought the Good News from Jerusalem (4) to Antioch 
in Syria (i-xii) with Peter in the limelight, and then (4) how Paul and his friends 
carried the Gospel from Antioch to Rome (xiii—xxviii). ‘The chief merit of 
Acts, he says, is that it forms a bridge between the days of Christ’s flesh and our- 
selves. We worship not a dead teacher, but a living Lord. 

A very interesting and helpful biography of Paul’s life is given in Chapter XI 
of the book. The Gospel according to Paul is then considered; in Romans 
“ Paul deliberately set himself to expound the Gospel as he understood it”. He 
selects for review Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians (“ the Church in Vanity Fair”), 
Philemon and Philippians. 

There is then a section on the writings of the other Apostolic men. Whoever 
wrote Hebrews it was wot Paul. A claimant for the honour may be Apollos. ‘The 
message of Hebrews is ex uméris in veritatem. Whatever else may be said of the 
Epistle of James it is not a “ right strawy Epistle” ; it may be called “ an ethical 
scrap book”. 1 Peter is the work and message of Peter even though the Greek 
may be that of Silvanus. Could a Galilean fisherman have written such good 
Greek? “ Could a Bedford tinker have written The Pilgrim’s Progress?” he 
retorts. This Epistle of Hope is followed by the Epistle of Life. 1 John is 
written by John the Elder, its theme is life, it begins and ends with life, life in 
fellowship with God and His Son, freed from the dominion of sin, life whose fruit 
is in love—life that can never die. 

The Apocalypse gives the N.T. the “ one note in the ‘ new song’ of salvation 
still to be heard in its fullness . . . the final note is from the trumpets of heaven, 
and the New Testament ends with the Hallelujah chorus”. A final chapter 
discusses the Unity of the N.T. and a useful Bibliography is appended. 

Harotp Wattwork. 

Bible Churchmen’s College, 

Bristol. 
1 Introducing the New Testament. By A. M. Hunter, Ph.D., D.Phil., sometime 
Yates Professor of the New Testament in Mansfield College, Oxford. (S.C.M. Press, 
Ltd., London. 1945. 125 pp. 66. net.) 
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LUTHER AND HITLER AGAIN?! 


Mr. Wiener’s onslaught on Luther, Lutheranism and the German Confessional 
Church has not had long to wait for a spirited reply. He took occasion to taunt 
British scholarship generally, and for the time seemed to get away with it, to judge 
by some of his reviewers. But here is a devastating exposure of his own methods. 
Of course he had not claimed to be a scholar or a theologian, and yet his general 
position was so much in line with the natural prejudices of many in this country 
to-day that he could actually be hailed as having finally “ debunked” Luther. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Rupp’s brilliant reply may be as widely read as it deserves 
to be. It will be welcomed by those to whom the original attack caused pain, but 
also by those who have some British fair-mindedness and love of truth. Mr. Wiener 
set himself to collect the sayings of Luther that are calculated to offend modern 
taste with intent to suggest that in them we are to find the real if not the complete 
Luther, a somewhat shabby form of controversy. But even this has to be done with 
intelligence if one is not to deliver oneself into the hands of those who know better. 
There is no small entertainment in watching Mr. Rupp’s masterly handling of his 
victim as he follows him from page to page, with exposure of his misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations. ° 

The book is of the nature of an improvised counter-attack, according to the 
author. But, quite evidently, years of Luther-study have equipped Mr. Rupp for 
this service to truth and to justice. It is true that those who have read Mr. Wiener 
will enjoy his demolition most of all. Nevertheless, apart from polemics, there is 
here a positive picture of Luther and his environment and teaching as vivid and 
as lively as anything in English. Luther has lent himself both to legend and to 
caricature as the leader of a movement stirring great passions must always do. But 
behind the legend and the caricature there is the pioneer of the Theology of Grace, 
“ one of the great theologians of all time”. For affording a glimpse of this, the real, 
Luther we express to Mr. Rupp our grateful thanks. 

Tue Eprror. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS? 


Ir is an interesting feature of the times that educationists are realising once more 
the importance of the Scripture Lesson in School both from the literary and from the 
moral and religious points of view. Historically, popular education began as Bible 
education, and now there appears to be a realisation that without the Bible popular 
education may miss its mark. But the Scripture Lesson is perhaps the hardest to 
give, even for teachers who themselves love the Scriptures, for it requires a specialist 
knowledge of a sometimes perplexing literature. Here is a handbook “ written by 
teachers for teachers ”’ in which the Bible story is traced first for juniors and then 
for seniors. With the analysis is combined annotation of points that cause difficulty 
or require to be stressed. This is naturally specially full for the senior course. In 
addition there are sections for the teacher only, dealing with Biblical Introduction 
and the problems of Inspiration, Miracles and well-known Old Testament difficulties. 
There is also an extensive bibliography. The book should prove serviceable for the 
purpose it has in view. 
Tue Eprror. 


1 Martin Luther : Hitler's Cause or Cure? In Roy & Peter F. Wiener. By Gordon 
utterworth Press. 1945. pp- 35. 6d. net. 

* The Seri; Lesson. A Handbook to the Agreed Syllabi. Edited by J. W. Harmer, 
M.A. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 1945. 352 pp. 125. 64.) 
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THE SECOND ADVENT?! 


Tue Doctrine of the Last Things has been a subject of unwearying interest and 
not a little unprofitable curiosity on the part of Christians, and remains so till 
to-day. Mr. Grier has passed through several stages of opinion before coming to 
rest in the doctrine set forth in the Westminster Confession. Which means that he 
has studied all the relevant passages of Scripture, the Fathers, the Reformers, and 
many not-so-famous moderns. The result is a careful, scholarly, sensible and—for 
this kind of study—remarkably charitable book, which can be commended to 
people of all schools of thought. The four short chapters ee A dealing with 
the Book of Revelation and its symbolism are altogether admirable 


Tur Eprror. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE?* 


A new Bible Dictionary, embodying the most recent discoveries in the field of 
Biblical Studies, has been a desideratum for many years. In The Westminster 
Dictionary of the Bible, recently published in Philadelphia, we have almost all that 
could be desired in a one-volume Bible Dictionary. It is to be hoped that arrange- 
ments will speedily be made for a British edition. 

This Dictionary is both new and old. It is, as the title-page makes plain, a 
Neubearbeitung of the late John D. Davis’s Dictionary of the Bible, which first 
appeared in 1898 and whose last edition was published in 1924. Davis’s Dictionary 
was thoroughly conservative, as might be expected under the ancien régime in 
Princeton, while the standard of its scholarship may be gauged from the fact that 
it won the commendation of Professor James Moffatt. Biblical scholarship has not 
stood still, however, since 1924, and our gratitude is due to Davis’s successor, Dr. 
Gehman, for revising and rewriting the Dictionary. In New Testament articles 
Davis had the assistance of his colleagues G. T. Purves and B. B. Warfield, whose 
initials still appear in the new edition after many entries ; in this field Dr. Gehman 
has enlisted the co-operation of his colleague Dr. B. M. Metzger. 

One way of reviewing this work would be to compare it with the former 
editions, and assess the worth and significance of the many changes. For such a 
review readers may be referred to The Westminster Theological Fournal for Novem- 
ber, 1945. Here we may examine the present volume on its own merits, and such an 
examination shows it to be at once conservative in criticism and up-to-date in 
scholarship. 

Its conservatism may be estimated from the treatment of the chief critical 
cruces. Under the article “‘ Pentateuch” (N.B. not “ Hexateuch”’ !) an outline 
of the history of Pentateuchal criticism is given, but the last paragraph sums up the 
question thus : “ The development of the religion of Israel demands that the Penta- 
teuch precede the prophets, and such is the Biblical presentation. In order to 
understand the religious history of Israel it is necessary to retain the view of the 
Pentateuch that Moses was a monotheist and that his God was Jehovah. Moses 
was the framer of the religious system of Israel and the founder of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, and he remains, whether in a direct or more or less indirect sense, 


1 The Momentous Event. A Discussion o ure Teaching on the Second Advent 
and Questions related oars lad Rev. rier, B.A. (Evangelical Book Shop, 
Belfast. 1945. 95 Pp- 35- 

The Westminster Bastions the Bible. John D. Davis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
late Professor of Oriental and Ol oe Literature, Princeton Theological Semi 
Revised and re-written by Henry oes Gehman, Ph.D., $.T.D., Professor of O d 
Testament Literature and hemes of the Department of Biblical Literature, —— 
Theological Seminary, and Lecturer in Semitic Lang Princeton University. (The 
Westminster Press, hiladelphia. 1944. xii, 666 ope pp- 16 plates. $3.50.) 
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the author of the Pentateuch. Even though various scholars find documents or 

strata in the Pentateuch (and their views are far from agreeing on this point), 

———— philological, and historical studies support the verisimilitude of the 
entateuch.” 

Under “ Daniel ” we find a tendency in favour of a later date than the traditional 
one. “Linguistically the Hebrew can hardly be earlier than the fifth century. In 
comparison with other Biblical literature, Daniel belongs to the late period and could 
very easily be assigned to the second century B.c.” The writer of the article seems 
inclined to accept the compromise view put forward by J. A. Montgomery in the 
International Critical Commentary. Yet he concedes, “ Some excellent modern 
scholars continue to date the book in the time of Daniel in the sixth century ” ; 
and as for the historical character of the book, “ The asserted historical inaccuracies 
in Daniel are not statements which are disproved by history, but only statements 
which have seemed difficult to harmonize with the meager accounts of secular 
historians. ‘The asserted historical inaccuracies have, moreover, been steadily 
diminishing before the increasing knowledge of the times of Cyrus. . . . The growth 
of our knowledge of this period shows how cautious one should be in doubting the 
historical accuracy of the Biblical records.” 

The arguments for and against the unity of Isaiah. are presented : “ there is a 
unity in The Book of Isaiah which cannot be overlooked”, whatever the facts of 
its date and authorship may be. Those who favour the views of a Deutero-Isaiah 
and Trito-Isaiah can do so without a lowered conception of Scripture ; “ the later 
writers in the book may have been pupils of Isaiah’s thought and therefore have 
been identified ideally and spiritually with Isaiah.” 

Various theories of the origin of Esther are reviewed (not, however, that of 
J. Hoschander and A. 'T. Olmstead which assigns the events of the book to the reign 
of Artaxerxes II) ; as against those which regard the story as legendary “ it is easier 
and more satisfactory, however, to regard the book as historical”. To some readers 
it will be a mark of last-ditch conservatism that the historical interpretation of the 
Book of Jonah is preferred to the allegorical ! 

The authenticity of all the books of the New Testament is maintained. The 
Apostolic authorship of all five Johannine writings is favoured ; Paul is the author 
of all thirteen epistles which bear his name, and (mirabile dictu /) “ while per- 
plexing doubts arise still there is sufficient evidence for believing that II Peter is 
genuine ”’. 

Perhaps the Editor’s inclination in the article “ Gospels” towards C. C. Tor- 
rey’s theories of the Aramaic origins of the Gospels is the result of his being an Old 
Testament scholar and Semitist. But it is claiming too much for Torrey’s view to 
say that it “ does not lead into the involved study of interior sources or documents ”’. 
Torrey’s account of the relationship between Matthew and Mark is quite as in- 
volved as the usual statement of the “ Two Document Theory ”’. In the article 
“* Matthew ”’, however, a simpler account than Torrey’s is given : “The Apostle 
Matthew (c. a.p. 50) wrote down Jesus’ sayings in Aramaic. These sayings, with 
a brief frame of historical narrative were translated into Greek and thus constituted 
the document that scholars designate by the symbol Q . . . This document and 
material from Mark and other sources were woven into what is now our First 
Gospel. By this hypothesis, the name Matthew, originally attached to the Aramaic 
source of Q, was transferred to the whole work which had incorporated it.” 

The advance in archaeological research in Bible lands in the last twenty-five 
years is reflected in such articles as “ Hittites”, “ Horites”, “ Jerusalem”, and 
many others. Hammurabi is dated as late as 1792-1749 B.c., and his identity with 
Amraphel of Gen. xiv. 1 “is no longer generally accepted”. The date of the 
Exodus is still a matter of uncertainty ; the arguments for the earlier dating (1440 B.c _ 
or even between 1415 and 1340) and for the later (c. 1290) are stated, but the date 
“ cannot be definitely determined on the present evidence available”. 
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The geographical information is supplemented by the addition of an appendix, 
“Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands ”’, edited by Professors G. Ernest 
Wright and Floyd V. Filson, the Editors of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible. This appendix contains sixteen beautiful and up-to-date maps, with four 
pages of index. 

There are several illustrations in the text of the Dictionary. By a simple scheme 
of signs and transcription the pronunciation of most of the words is indicated. One 
additional feature, however, we should have liked to see—bibliographies on the most 
important subjects dealt with. 

This Dictionary, and the At/as mentioned above, are the first two volumes 
in a projected series, “The Westminster Aids to the Study of the Scriptures”, 
of which other titles are to be announced. If these first two volumes are true samples, 
the whole series will be welcomed heartily by all Biblical students. 


University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 


THE PELICAN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE?! 


To his volume on The Rebirth of Christianity, which was published in Pelican 
Books in 1942, Dr. S. A. Cook has now added Am Introduction to the Bible. Dr. 
Cook, formerly Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, is a Semitic scholar 
of world-wide renown, in whom Scotland may claim a special interest, as he is a 
devoted disciple of Robertson Smith and a D.D. of Aberdeen University. In him, 
too, the present reviewer salutes a very distinguished fellow-Caian. 

Those who know Dr. Cook’s work will not expect to find here the point of view 
represented by Tue Evancerica, Quarterty. His “ Reformed Theology” is 
of a different kind. But we do find in this as in his earlier books ripe scholarship, 
especially in the fields of Semitic language, archaeology and religion, and a reverent 
and original mind deeply concerned with the pressing moral and spiritual problems 
of to-day. To these problems Dr. Cook sees no solution apart from a “ rebirth of 
Christianity ’’, and it is as an aid to this desired end that he has written this book. 

It does not follow the usual lines of academic Introductions, as it is designed 
for a wider public than theirs. It consists of ten chapters : (1) The English Bible ; 
(2) Other Bibles and Sacred Writings ; (3) The Growth of the Bible and its Inter- 
pretation ; (4 and 5) The Books of the Bible ; (6) The Language and Ideas of the 
Bible ; (7) Jerusalem and Mount Zion ; (8) Some Fundamental Problems of the 
Bible ; (9 and 10) On Understanding and Teaching the Bible. These are preceded 
by a Preface and followed by an Epilogue, Chronological and Bibliographical Notes, 
and an Index. 

The viewpoint of his outline of the individual books of the Bible is that of 
moderate critical orthodoxy, though Dr. Cook indicates that his personal views 
sometimes differ from that, e.g. in Pentateuchal criticism. It goes without saying 
that even those who differ most radically from him theologically will find much 
useful information and many suggestive thoughts in these pages. “The value of 
the Bible,” he concludes, “‘ is not exhausted, ‘ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ ’. 
To Jesus, as to the great prophets, there were the occasions when first things must 
come first; and of what these were, he and they had no doubt. It was Jesus who said, 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world’ (Matt. xxviii. 20). 
He would come again ; and one may surely believe that, were there a true spiritual 
revival, a ‘ rebirth of Christianity ’, subsequent ages would look back and interpret 
it as a ‘ Second Coming’ after all.” 


University of Leeds. F. F. Bruce. 

1 An Introduction to the Bible. By S Cook. (Pelican Books A 144. Published 
b Books, England ; 245 Fifth New 
York, S.A. 1946. 223 pp. Price 15.) 


